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Preface. 

The  original  plan  of  this  work  was  to  make  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  Babylonian  sacrificial  cult,  and 
by  comparing  this  with  that  of  the  Bible,  determine  their 
relationship.  This  subject  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Meissner  of  Breslau.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  realized 
that  the  task  was  too  great  for  me  in  every  way ;  too  great  for 
a  mere  doctor's  dissertation;  too  great  for  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal; too  great  for  the  material  at  hand;  and  above  all 
too  great  for  my  limited  knowledge  of  Assyrian.  And 
furthermore,  I  realized  the  impossibility  of  comparing  the  two 
sacrificial  cults  alone.  For  each  forms  the  basis  of  its  respective 
religion,  and  to  treat  each  apart  from  the  religion  in  general, 
were  a  vain  task.  And  of  the  Babylonian  we  know  but  little. 
For  Jastrow's  book,  which  is  really  the  only  detailed  syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  religion  we  have,  is  no  more  than  an 
investigation  of  the  pantheon.  The  internal  side  of  the  religion, 
its  theology,  customs  and  ideals,  is  left  practically  untouched. 
This  last  is  a  great  work,  one  that  must  progress  slowly  and 
cautiously. 

I  have  therefore  on  the  one  hand  limited  this  study,  by 
treating  of  only  the  diipM-sacrifice,  and  on  the  other,  expanded 
it,  by  treating,  not  of  the  sacrifice  alone,  but  of  the  complete 
ds/pu-ritual.  This  work  will  show  how  impossible  it  were  to 
understand  the  sin-offering,  without  first  being  acquainted  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  this  ritual. 

I  have  refrained  from  making  comparisons  with  the  Bible, 
except  where  these  were  self-evident.  It  is  however  my  inten- 
tion to  carry  out  my  original  plan,  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  Babylonian  religion,  and  compare  this  with  the  Jewish  and 
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.Christian  religions,  as  far  as  these  could  have  come  under 
Babylonian  influence.  I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  a 
few  months  nor  of  a  few  years.  For  our  knowledge  of  all  three 
religions  is  constantly  growing,  and  with  this  there  must  ever 
be  the  need  of  further  investigation. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  gratitude,  to  Prof. 
Meissner  of  Breslau,  both  for  his  incitation  to  this  work  and  for 
suggestions  and  friendly  encouragement  during  its  progress,  and 
also  to  Prof.  Bezold  of  Heidelberg,  for  numerous  suggestions  and 
for  his  great  kindness  in  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  this  book. 
To  Professors  Delitzsch  of  Berlin  and  Zimmern  of  Leipzig,  the 
latter,  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  my 
thanks  are  also  indirectly  due.  I  beg  all  these  gentlemen  to 
accept  these  few  words  as  token  of  my  feeling  for  them. 
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Introduction. 

At  a  certain  period  in  religious  evolution,  man  comes  to 
believe  in  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  he  stands  in  the 
relation  of  created  to  creator.  They  are  infinitely  above  him, 
and  their  power  is  infinite,  for  evil,  as  well  as  good.  They 
control  ever}7  phase  of  his  life;  determine  all  his  acts.  They 
know  all  things  and  decide  all  fates.  Man  is  the  creature  of 
their  wills,  the  toy  in  their  hands,  which  they  handle  gently, 
or  shatter,  as  their  moods  vary. 

Hut,  different  as  the  gods  are  from  man,  he  can  conceive 
of  them  only  anthropomorphically.  In  his  little  world,  he  is  the 
highest  type  of  creation,  and  it  is  beyond  his  limited  powers 
to  picture  the  gods  otherwise  than  like  himself.  He  knows  they 
are  different,  and  yet  —  he  sees  and  knows  only  man,  and 
lower  creatures,  and  for  him  the  gods  are  merely  supernatural 
human  beings.  They  inhabit  a  world  of  their  own  above, 
corresponding  in  every  way  to  this  below.  They  live  among 
themselves  as  men.  They  have  their  pleasures :  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  love,  the  chase,  war.  They  are  superior  to  man  only 
in  that  they  control  his  destiny.  But  this  superiority  is  vast: 
All  good  or  evil  is  from  them.  And  well  for  man  that  he  can 
make  himself  pleasing  to  the  gods;  that  he  can  further  them 
in  their  pleasures.  Then  they  will  surely  bring  him  good.  And 
so  he  offers  them  food  and  drink  in  the  linn  belief  that  they 
will  accept  it,  and  that  it  is  pleasing  to  them x). 

But  man  must  eat  and  drink  regularly;  otherwise  he 
suffers.  And  since  the  gods  too  eat  and  drink,  he  must  provide 


')  Cf.  Tiele:  -Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,"  1,  103;  2?  144ff. 
But  cf.  also  Relig.     Seni.  224 ff.  and  385  for  a  different  view. 
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them    with    food    at  fixed  intervals.     This  is  the  origin    of  the 
daily  sacrifice,  the  meals  of  the  gods. 

But  now  a  new  idea:  for  all  the  good  the  gods  have 
caused,  for  all  the  fortune  and  happiness  they  have  brought, 
they  deserve  deepest  thanks.  How  show  this?  By  sacrifice. 
And,  as  time  passes,  the  original  idea  of  the  regular  sacrifice 
is  lost;  it  must  be  offered;  there  is  no  alternative.  So  now,  in 
order  to  pray  for  good,  or  render  thanks  for  what  has  been 
received,  man  offers  another  sacrifice,  as  occasion  may  demand. 

Meanwhile  he  has  observed  that  not  all  his  sacrifices  are 
answered;  in  spite  of  them  misfortune  still  comes.  How  explain 
this?  Doubt  the  power  of  the  gods?  Never!  The  whole  god- 
idea  rests  upon  the  premise  that  the  gods  are  omnipotent.  The 
fault  must  lie  with  himself.  He  has  displeased  the  gods,  who 
have  therefore  sent  this  evil  to  punish  him.  They  must  now  be 
appeased,  that  the  evil  be  removed.  How  do  this?  Again  with 
sacrifice  l),  and  a  prayer  of  contrition,  acknowledging  the  sin, 
and  imploring  forgiveness.  What  the  sin  was,  is  immaterial; 
evil  has  come;  the  gods  are  angry;  the  man  must  have  sinned. 

These  three  stages  in  the  development  of  sacrifice  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  three  great  Semitic  nations. 
Previous  to  Islam,  the  Arabs  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
first  stage,  that  of  the  irregular  sacrifice  about  to  become 
regular2).  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  through  all  three 
stages,  but  only  late  in  its  history.  Not  until  the  exile,  was  the 
sin-offering  introduced  into  the  Jewish  ritual3).  Before  this 
there  were  only  the  regular  and  irregular  sacrifices,  the  Olah 
and  the  Selem.  Among  the  Babylonians  the  three  kinds  of 
sacrifice  existed  as  far  back  as  can  be  traced.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  when  the  sin-offering  became  part  of  the  Babylonian 
religion.  As  it  appears  in  the  ritual-texts,  it  occupies  a  position 
independent  of  all  other  sacrifices. 

Sin  then  was  originally  closely  related  to,  if  not  the  direct 
outcome  of,  the  sacrifice.  It  will  be  well  to  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  idea  in  the  Babylonian  religion. 

*)  Ibid  257  f. 

2)  Cf.  Wellhausen:  "Reste  arabiscben  Heidentuins",  2.  Aufl.  Also. 
Relig.  Sem.  lllf. 

*)  Cf.  Benzinger;  "Hebraiscbe  Arcbaologie,"  447  f. 


The  Use  of  Water  in  the  Asipu-Ritual. 


The  need  for  some  means  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  from 
the  body  was  very  urgent.  Their  presence  meant  continual 
sickness  and  suffering,  and  eventual  death.  Life  therefore 
depended  upon,  and  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  result  of,  their 
removal.  The  chief  means,  by  which  this  was  accomplished, 
were  water  and  fire. 

How  this  force  came  to  be  attached  to  these  two  elements 
is  of  course  unknown.  To  all  Semitic  peoples  they  were  the 
great  purifiers,  that  cleaned  everything  from  evil  •).  Fire  too, 
associated  with  light,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  when  the  evil  spirits  were  most  active.  Fire  and 
water  were  also  the  great  benefactors  of  man,  on  which  the 
very  preservation  of  his  life  depended.  Finally,  even  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  a  certain  medicinal  force  must  have  been  attached 
to  these  elements,  more  so  perhaps  than  to-day.  Probably  all 
these  influences,  and  others  as  well,  worked  together,  until 
finally,  water  and  fire  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  means 
employed  in  removing  evil  spirits.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  gods,  most  active  in  this  work,  were  those  of  water 
and  light. 

These  two  elements  were  closely  related  in  the  Babylonian 
mind.  They  saw  the  sun  rise  every  morning  in  the  east,  from 
out  the  apsu  2),  that  surrounded  the  earth,  and  sink  again  every 


')  Cf.  IV  R.  14  rev.  14  ff.  and  in  the  Bible,  Mai.  3,  2;  Jer.  6,  29. 
*)  Since    no    English    word    exactly    expresses    the  meaning  of  apsu, 
I  have  used  this  word  itself  throughout  this  work. 
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evening  in  the  apsu  to  the  west.  The  apsu  extended  underneath 
the  underworld,  and  was  in  a  vague  way  related  to  it.  Con- 
sequently when  the  gods  of  light,  I3tar,  Tammuz,  Nergal,  I&um, 
and  others,  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the  underworld,  they 
come  into  a  certain  connection  with  the  apsu.  Before  being 
restored  to  the  gods  of  heaven,  Istar  is  sprinkled  with  the  water 
of  life1).  Gibil  is  mar  apse,  "the  son  of  the  deep"2),  and  also 
5a  «  NIN-GUG-SIG  tappusu,  "the  companion  of  Ea"3);  while 
Nuzku,  who  is  identical  with  Gibil,  is  called  tarbU  aspe  binut 
n  Ea,  "the  offspring  of  the  deep,  the  child  of  Ea"4).  And  Marduk, 
originally  a  sun-god,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  son  and 
chief  messenger  of  Ea  against  the  evil  spirits. 

Of  the  two  elements,  water  was  by  far  the  more  important; 
was  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  ceremonies  for  the  removal  of  evil 
spirits.  Besides  fire  and  water,  many  other  means  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  all  subordinate  to  the  use  of 
water.  To  thoroughly  understand  this  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  each  separately.  We  precede  therefore  to  the  discussion 
of  Water. 

The  home  of  the  Ea-cult  was  the  ancient  eity  Eridu,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  spot  was  especially 
sacred  in  the  Babylonian  religion.     Thus  we  read5): 

In  Eridu  groweth  the  dark  Jciskanw, 

In   an  undefined   place    it  springeth  forth. 

Its  appearance  is  shining  lapis 

Which  reaches  unto  the  Ocean. 

The  way  of  Ea  into  Eridu6) 

Is  bountiful  in  luxuriance. 

Where  earth  is,   there  is  its  place, 

And  the  couch  of  the  goddess  Id,   its  home. 


J)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  88,  34,  38. 

»)  IV  R.  14  rev.  8/9. 

8)  Ibid.  rev.  20/21. 

*)  Maqlu  I,  124;  cf.  II,  111. 

5)  U.  L.  tablet.  K.  183—202.  I  have  taken  some  liberties  with 
Thompson's  translation,  thinking  that  a  more  literal  rendering  was  better 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  this  work. 

6)  §a  il  Ea  tallaktasu  ina  Eridu  can  mean  only  "the  way  of  Ea 
into  Eridu",  and  not  as  Thompson  translates,  "from  Ea  its  way  in  Eridu." 
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Into   the   undefiled   dwelling,   whose   shadow,    like   a 

forest  grove 
Spreadeth  out,  no  one  enters1). 
In  its  depths  are  Samas  and  Tammuz2). 
At  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  two  streams 

The  gods  Ka-Hegal,  Si-Dugal,  (and) of  Eridu 

Have  gathered  this  kiikanu,  and  over  the  man 
Have  performed  the  incantation  of  the  deep. 

Again  Marduk  is  directed  by  Ea  to  take  water  from  the 
mouth  of  the  two  streams  and  with  it  sprinkle  the  sick  man 3). 

This  was  but  natural.  The  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  were  sacred;  therefore  efficacious  in  driving  out  evil 
spirits4).  Consequently  the  place  where  they  together  flowed 
into  the  apsit  was  especially  sacred.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  were  apparently  the  more  potent;  at  any  rate  they 
were  more  otten  referred  to5).  However,  the  water  of  other 
rivers  could  also  be  used*). 

Water  of  springs  too  was  sacred  and  often  used  in  cere- 
monies7). Every  temple  needed  pure  water  for  this  purpose. 
Those  situated  on  a  river  probably  used  river-water8).  Wherever 
this  was  not  obtainable,  spring-water  had  of  course  to  be  used. 
Possibly  every  temple  had  one  or  more  sacred  springs.  We 
can    understand    the    significance  of  the  report,  that  a  fox  had 


')  The  meaning  of  these  two  lines  is  not  clear. 

*)  Although  the  tree  of  Eridn,  and  therefore  of  Ea,  two  snngods 
dwell  in  ita  depths.  This  again  shows  the  close  relationship  between  fire 
and  water  in  this  ritual. 

•)  TV  R.  22  No.  1  (=  Can.  Texts  XVII  pi.  26),  rev.  10  ff.  Cf.  Cun. 
Texts,  38,  33/34. 

*)  Cf.  S«rp«VIII,66;  Maqtu  V,  132;  U.  L.  IV  Col.  V,  63-66;  V  Col. 
H,  59—60. 

*)  Cf.  IV  R.  14  No.  2;  Surpu  IX,  111. 

•)  Cf.  Rm.  2, 149  (Boiss.  Doc.  I  p.  33,  9).  This  passage  is  extremely 
interesting.  To  core  scorpion-bite  a  man  is  directed  to  bathe  (literally,  "to 
dip")  in  the  river  seven  times.     Cf.  II  Ki.  5,  10. 

T)  Cf.  IV  R.  26  No.  7,  34;  56  Col.  I,  15,  24;  Cr.  II  pi.  8  rev.  6;  U. 
L.  IV  Col.  V,  66/66;  V  Col.  II.  60;  A.  S.  K.  T.  XXI,  35/38.  Also  Relig.  Sem. 
176  ff.  and  135. 

8)  Cf.  Bruce:  uThree  Inscriptions  of  Nabopolassar"  (A.  J.  S.  L.  XVI, 
178  ff.)  n  Col.  II,  7—9. 
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fallen  into  a  spring  in  the  park  of  a  temple  of  Asur1).  The 
water  of  this  spring  was  thus  defiled.  Again  we  read  of  holy 
water  from  the  spring  of  the  temple  of  Marduk2);  and  in  another 
passage  3), 

I  have  washed  my  hands,  have  cleaned  my  body, 
With  pure  spring-water  that  is  in  Eridu. 

Thus  even  in  Eridu,  not  only  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  two 
streams  was  used,  but  also  that  from  springs.  This  shows  how 
sacred  spring-water  was.  Both  Ea  and  Marduk  were  called 
respectively  lord  and  god  of  the  springs4). 

However  the  real  source  of  water  used  in  the  incantations 
was  the  apsu,  the  deep.  All  rivers  and  springs  were  parts  of 
this.  Man's  great  benefactor  was  Ea,  the  god  of  the  apsu. 
From  out  its  midst  rose  the  sun-gods,  bringing  release  from 
evils.  Its  waters  were  me  tdbftti,  "good  waters,"  those  of  the 
tiamat*),  me  Ihmniti,  "evil  waters"6).  These  terms  had  a  two- 
fold significance.  The  ideogram  HUL  denoted  both  limnu,  "evil"; 
and  marru,  "bitter".  By  "bitter"  water,  the  Semites  understood 
all  water  unfit  to  drink7).  From  the  tidmat  the  evil  spirits 
went  forth,  bringing  calamity  to  man.  The  water  of  the  apsu, 
on  the  contrary,  was  sweet,  good  to  drink,  and  brought  release 
from  these  calamities. 

The  method  of  applying  the  water  must  have  originally  been 
very  simple.  The  priest  sprinkled  the  sick  man,  and  that  was 
all.  From  the  great  importance  attached  to  this  act,  and  the 
fact  that  it  appears  in  almost  all  ceremonies,  even  the  simplest, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  the  original  method  of  expelling 
evil  spirits.  But  the  tendency  of  religion,  and  especially  primitive 
religions,  is  to  heap  up  forms  and  ceremonies.     Such    was  the 


»)  K.  551  (=  AL  4  p.  76;  Harper's  Letters.  142). 

2)  IV  R.  60  obv.  21. 

s)  Maqlu  VII,  115—116. 

*)  II  R.  38  No.  2.  rev.  54a.  Col.  Ill,  48. 

5)  The  distinction  between  apsu  and  tiamat,  which  at  best  could 
never  have  been  very  clear  to  the  Babylonians,  was  in  time  almost  for- 
gotten, and  tatntu  came  to  be  used  for  both;  cf.  Surpu  VIII,  67.  where 
tdmtu  is  used  for  the  customary  apsu.  Cf.  also  K.  B.  VI,  I,  559  f.  and  Z. 
A.  XVII,  398. 

«)  U.  L.  IV  Col.  V  63/64;  V  Col.  II  59. 

*)  Cf.  Exodus,  15,  23;  Numbers,  5,  18;  19,  24. 
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case  here.  In  time,  in  addition  to  tiie  simple  sprinkling  of  wnt.T. 
a  prayer  was  spoken,  at  first,  no  doubt,  merely  supplementary 
t<>  the  use  of  water.  But  gradually,  as  the  original  purpose  ot 
the  prayer  was  forgotten,  it  came  to  be  considered  of  impor- 
tance and  efficacy,  equal  to  that  of  water. 

This  ceremony  was  called  aHipu  (*)&),  from  which  sij>tn, 
"that  which  expels  evil  spirits",  was  derived.  ASdpu  however 
was  used  but  seldom ').  The  act  itself  was  always  siptu  nadu 
(literally,  uto  cast  the  Siptu").  This  is  further  proof  that  the 
sprinkling  of  water  was  the  original  method  of  expelling  evil 
spirits.  Siptu  nadu  was  a  technical  term,  and  came  in  time  to 
be  used  for  the  recital  of  a  spoken  Siptu,  the  prayer  accom- 
panying the  use  of  water  as  well.  The  expression  Siptu  mantl 
uto  recite  a  sij>tu",  was  seldom  used  except  in  the  technical 
meaning,  "at  such  and  such  a  place  in  the  ceremonies,  recite 
the  Siptu" 'i).  The  complete  service  was  called  dSiputu  or 
iSipputu  3). 

The  original  ideogram  for  aSapu  and  words  derived  from 
it,  was  SIB4).     It    was    however    seldom    used  for  Sij)tu.     The 

M  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  247,  and  note  that  the  verb  was  used  only  in  the 
form  II.  1.  i.  e.,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  siptu. 

*)  In  this  meaning  it  is  common  in  the  directions  for  ceremonies. 
Jensen  (cf.  KAT*,  604)  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  metrical  form  of  tho 
siptu.  The  expression  siptu  sarahu,  "to  call  out  tbe  siptu",  was  extremely 
rare.    Cf.  Maqlu  VIII,  80.  85  (below). 

*)  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  247  and  147  a.  Delitzsch  regards  these  words  as  coming 
from  different  stems.  But  that  isipputu  meant  just  the  same  as  asiputu  is 
clear  from  V  R.  4,  86  (ina  sipir  i-sip-pu-ti  parakkesunu  ubbib);  IV  R.  25,  54/55 
a  {pi-ka  ina  i-sip-pu-ti  NAM-SIB-BA  ip-ti),  and  V  R.  51,  71/72  b  {il  Ea  bel 
isipputi).  The  ideograms  isippu  (SIB)  and  isipputu  (XAM-SIB-BA)  are  the 
same  as  those  for  asipu  and  siptu.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  all  come  from  the  same  stem.  Whether  essepu  and  esseputu 
(H.  W.  B.  146  b)  were  also  related  to  asipu  is  bard  to  decide.  Essepu 
denoted  "wizard",  and  esseputu  "witchcraft"  (Maqlu  III,  42;  VII,  88,  93; 
VI,  21).  No  feminine  of  essepu  is  known,  but  singularly  enough  the  feminine 
of  asipu,  asiptu  (sinnis  SIB)  was  used  for  witch  (Maqlu  III,  43;  Surpu  VIII, 
52).  This  is  easily  explained.  Among  all  Semites,  the  priestly  functions 
were  confined  to  the  male  sex.  But  witches  too  worked  with  spells  and 
water  just  as  the  asipu.  Consequently  every  woman  that  worked  with 
spells  and  water  fi.  e.  asiptu)  must  have  been  a  witch. 

4)  Brun.  10359,  10368,  10379,  10381;  also  10364,  10375,  10376. 
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customary  ideograms  for  this  were  NAM-SIB  (-BA)  *)  and  NAM- 
&UB  (-BA)2).  Of  course  in  both  NAM  indicates  a  nominal  for- 
mation. NAM-§IB  was  therefore  the  noun  coming  from  &IB  = 
aSapu,  and  NAM-SUB  that  from  SUB  —  nadu, 8),  in  the  expression 
siptu  nadu. 

In  time  siptu  came  to  denote  also  the  prayer  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  water.  This  change  is  apparent  in 
its  different  ideograms.  As  we  expect,  NAM-&IB,  being  deriv- 
ed from  SIB  (=  aSapu),  denoted  Siptu  in  its  most  general 
meaning,  "that  which  expelled  evil  spirits".  NAM-SUB  on  the 
contrary,  referred  to  the  casting  of  the  water,  was  therefore 
used  almost  without  exception  for  that  ceremony4).  Another 
ideogram  for  Siptu  was  Tl)5),  compounded  of  KA  (=  "word")6), 
and  LI  (=  "pure")7).  It  denoted  therefore  "the  pure  (or 
"purifying")  word",  and  naturally  referred  chiefly  to  the 
spoken  Siptu.  Another  ideogram,  identical  in  meaning  and 
use  with  Ttf,  was  KA-AZAG  (-GA»).  Ttf  could  also  be  ren- 
dered in  Assyrian,  tu*),  a  reading  related  of  course  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ideogram10).  Naturally  it  denoted  only  the 
spoken  Siptu.  TU-DUGGA11)  was  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 
SAR12)  was  also  equivalent  to  Siptu,  but  in  what  particular 
meaning  is  not  clear. 

As  this  ritual  developed,  the  spoken  Siptu  increased  in 
significance,  until  it  finally  became  the  most  important  part  of 
the  service.  Water  on  the  contrary  was  used  less  and  less, 
until  it  came  to  be  regarded,  along  with  other  ceremonies,  as 
subordinate  to,  and  accompanying,  the  spoken  siptu.  The  great 
incantation  series,  such  as  Maqlu,  Surpu,  and    Utukke    limnuti. 


»)  Ibid.  10379. 

2)  Ibid.  2130. 

aj  Ibid.  1434. 

*)  An  exception  to  thiB  is  U.  L.  Ill,  96 — 8. 

6)  Brttn.  781;  cf.  786. 
•)  Ibid.  518. 

7)  Ibid.  1103. 

8)  IV  R.  22  No.  2,  14/15. 

9)  Brim.  782. 

10)  Delitzsch  derives  tu  from  tamu;  "to  exorcise":  "Hiob"  p.  168. 
u)  U.  L.  tablet  C.  191;  IV  R.  7,  44a  (=  Surpu  V/VI,  50). 
12)  Briin.  4338. 
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are  mere  collections  of  spoken  Siptu'a  with,  generally,  short 
directions  for  accompanying  ceremonies.  Most  of  these  cere- 
monies bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  siptu  they  accompanied. 
Thus  during  the  Siptuy  beginning,  "  1  have  washed  my  hands," 
the  man  for  whom  it  was  recited,    actually  washed  his  hands.1) 

At  the  beginning  of  every  spoken  siptu,  the  ideogram, 
ENQ),  was  placed.  This  was  merely  the  superscription  of  the 
spoken  siptu,  and  was  itself  not  read.  It  was  seldom  used 
otherwise  than  in  this  technical  sense3).  At  the  end  of  each 
siptu,  TU-EM  is  usually  found.  The  actual  meaning  of  this 
ideogram  is  unknown,  but  it  no  doubt  indicated  the  completion 
of  the  Siptu*).  At  the  beginning  of  the  directions  for  the  cere- 
monies accompanying  a  spoken  siptu,  KA-KA-MA5)  occurs.  As 
the  ideogram  shows,  this  referred  only  to  the  spoken  siptu. 
Like  EN,  its  use  was  technical,  and  it  is  rarely  met  with 
elsewhere,  than  in  the  above  mentioned  place6). 

Thus  in  time  the  Babylonians  came  to  look  upon  the 
spoken  siptu  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  removing  evil 
spirits.  The  real  force  of  the  Siptu  lay  in  the  utterance  of  the 
names  of  the  gods.  Like  other  Semitic  peoples,  the  Babylonians 
attached  wonderful  powers  to  the  divine  names7).  When  Asu- 
sunamir  is  sent  to  bring  Is  tar  back  from  the  underworld,  Ea 
charges  him,  tummeSima  Sum  ildni  rabuti,  "exorcise  her  (Eres- 
kigal)  by  the  name  of  the  great  gods"8).  Again  an  *?  hulduppu, 
into  which  the  name  of  Ea  has  been  spoken,  is  used   to  drive 


)  Maqlu  VII,  115—142. 

*)  Briin.  10857. 

*)  Exceptions  are  IV  E.  55  No.  2,  19  a;  Cr.  I  pi.  59,  7. 

*)  Tallqviat's  reading,  idt  siptu  (Maqlu,  notes,  p.  119  f.)  has  not  been 
generally  accepted. 

')  Briin.  589.  Since  these  directions  are  generally  Sumerian,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  read,  INIM-INIM-MA. 

•)  Exceptions  are  IV  R.  4  Col.  IJJ  (=  Cun.  Texts.  XVII  pi.  23)  32/33; 
U.  L.  tablet  C.  Col.  m,  42/43;  col.  IV,  28/29;  143/144. 

T)  Note  how  Asarhaddon  has  the  people  swear  allegiance  to  ASur- 
banipal  in  the  name  of  the  gods.     Asurb.  I,  21. 

*)  Cf.  K.  B.  VI,  I,  86/87,  17.  Jensen  translates  this,  "lass  sie  aus- 
sprechen  den  Namen  der  grossen  G5tter."  This  is  entirely  too  literal  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Cf.  also  the  effect  which  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Ninib  has  upon  the  labbu,  K.  4829  (Hrozny  in  M,  V.  A.  G. 
1903,  5  pp.  16—17)  obv.  11—14. 
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out  evil  spirits l).  Many  siptu's  close  with  the  solemn  recital  of 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  gods  invoked2). 

Others  close  with  the  words  nis  U lu  tamatu  or 

ni§  # utammeka.     This    is    to    be    translated,    "in    the 

name  of I  exorcise  thee" 3).   In  this  formula  the  name 

of  any  of  the  gods  could  be  inserted.  How  nis  came  to  have 
this  meaning  is  easily  explained.  The  expression  sumu  na§u, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  DIP  NtW,  must  have  existed  in 
Assyrian.  Nis"  Hi  was  a  technical  term  for  oath4).  Speaking 
the  names  of  the  gods  was  usually  the  privilege  of  the 
priests  alone;  was  too  sacred  for  profane  lips  except  when 
taking  a  solemn  oath.  Any  transgression  of  this  law  was  sin, 
and  brought  with  it  the  usual  calamities5).  This  is  of  course 
the  sain.-  idea  as  in  the  third  commandment6). 

Many    Uptu's    close  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  following: 
In  the  name  of  Heaven  be  thou  exorcised !    In  the  name  of  earth 

be  thou  exorcised! 
In  the  name  of  Bel,  lord  of  the  world,  be  thou  exorcised! 
In  the  name  of  Beltis,  mistress  of  the  world,  be  thou  exorcised! 
In  the  name  of  Ninib,  mighty  warrior  of  Bel,  be  thou  exorcised! 
In  the  name   of  Nuzku,  the  exalted  messenger  of  Bel,  be  thou 

exorcised ! 


»)  U.  L.  tablet.  K.  141/142;  cf.  Beitr.  XXXI— XXXVII  St.  II  17,  and 
Cr.  II  pi.  4,  34. 

»)  Cf.  Maqlu  IV,  57—61 ;  III,  180—183;  V,  10.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
PAD,  the  usual  ideogram  for  tamu  (Brtin.  9417,  9418),  the  customary  verb 
in  Babylonian  for  "to  exorcise",  is  also  equivalent  to  zakuru.  (Brtin.  9420) 
"to  speak  (the  names  of  the  gods)".  Cf.  IV  R.  29  No.  I  rev.  15/17;  K. 
4829  obv.  11—14,  and  below,  note  5. 

8)  Cf.  Jensen  in  K.  B.  II  ASurb.  I,  21—22,  VIII,  45,  50.  For  a  some- 
what different  and  less  correct  translation,  although  eventually  with  the  same 
meaning,  cf.  Delitzsch,  H.  W.  B.  482  f.,  AL4     178  a. 

*)  In  Surpu  VIII.  27  and  K.  155  rev.  13,  nis  is  synonymous  with 
mamltu,  arnu  and  other  words,  denoting  the  evil,  unclean  and  sinful  state  re- 
sulting from  the  attacks  of  the  evil  spirits.  It  can  therefore  mean  only 
"curse",  or  perhaps  better  still  "a  charm  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  evil 
spirits".     Cf.  Cun.  Texts  XVII  pi.  34,  35—40. 

£)  Surpu  VIII,  43,  nis  ili  zakaru;  cf.  II,  14  (note)  where  MU  =  nis.  Cf. 
also  0  116  (A.  S.  K.  T.  No.  4)  Col.  II,  42—43;  II  R.  40  No.  4,  obv.  1/3; 
III  R.  38,  No.  1,  obv.  12,  and  Maqlu  VII,  130.  Cf.  also  V  R.  VIII,  45, 
50  with  I,  21—22  and  Asarh.     (Prism  A)  I,  43. 

6)  Exodus  20  7.     Cf.  also  Leviticus  24,  10  ff. 
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In  the  name  of  Istar,    mistress  of  mankind,  be  thou  exorcised! 
In  the  name  of  Adad.  the  lord  whose  thunder  is  good,  be  thou 

exorcised! 
In    the    name    of  Saraas,   lord  of  judgment,  be  thou  exorcised! 
In    the    name    of   the  Anunnaki,  the  great  gods,  be  thou  exor- 
cised!1) 
Often  a  longer  list  of  gods  is  given*).    The  usual  formula 
however  is: 

niS  Same  In  tam&ta,  nis  nsithn  lit  tamata}) 
In    the    name    of   heaven    be  thou  exorcised!     In  the  name  of 

earth  be  thou  exorcised!, 
or  still  simpler: 

nii  Hani  rabnti  In  tam<f 
In  the  name  of  the  great  gods,  be  thou  exorcised! 

This  was  probably  a  stereotyped  expression  for  the  names 
of  all  the  gods. 

Sometimes  the  priest  changes  the  formula  to: 
ut'inmi'ki  H  Anunt   aba  il&ni  rabriti*) 
I  exorcise  thee  by  Anu,  father  of  the  great  gods, 
or, 

Hani  rabnti  utammSha9). 
In  the  name  of  the  great  gods  I  exorcise  thee. 

Often  the  words,  In  tatallak,  "that  thou  mayest  depart", 
are  added").  This  formula  may  also  occur  just  before  the  end 
of  a  Sijrtit,  which  then  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  evil 
spirits  to  leave  the  sick  man'*),  or  with  the  threat  that,  if  they 
do  not  depart,  they  shall  receive  no  food  nor  drink9). 

In  time  the  use  of  the  siptu  was  expanded.  The  possi- 
bility always  existed  that  evil  spirits  might  lurk  in  the  objects 
to  be  used  in  the  services.  These  were  therefore  first  purified. 
Thus  Ea  directs  Marduk,  before  using  milk  and  butter,  to  first 


»)  U.  L.  V  Col.  Ill  57-Col.  IV  6. 

■)  Ibid.  Col.  II  9-54. 

s)  Ibid.  Col.  IV  38;  Col.  V  58;  III  20,  168,  202,  228,  etc. 

«>  IV  R,  58  Col.  I  59;  U.  L.  Ill  123/4. 

»)  IV  R,  56  Col.  II  8—18. 

6)  U.  L.  tablet  C.  63/64;  G.  32;  IV  Col.  I  20/21. 

T)  Ibid.  C.  114/115.  G.  32:  IV  Col.  I  20/21. 

8)  Ibid.  V  Col.  IV  23/26. 

»)  Ibid.  Col.  UI  37/38;  Col.  II  55/63. 

2* 
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speak  his  siptu  over  them1).  This  practice  was  carried  so  far 
that  a  siptu  was  spoken  over  the  water  used  against  the  evil 
spirits'2).  This  was  now  mu  ellu,  "holy  water"3).  This  shows 
how  much  the  original  conception  of  water  had  changed. 

Another  development  was  the  recital  of  various  siptu's 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  siptu  s  were  spoken, 
respectively,  over  the  head,  neck,  right  and  left  hands  and  feet, 
breast,  heart  and  hips  (?)  of  a  sick  child;  also  over  the  objects 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  door,  and  suspended  over  the  child's 
head4).  Usually  a  Hptu  was  recited  but  once;  very  often 
however  it  was  repeated  three  times5).  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  purification  ceremonies  were  often  very  complex  and 
long  drawn  out. 

The  priest  who  performed  these  ceremonies  was  called 
asijiu  or  mas'mas'u.  ASipu  is  of  course  the  participle  of  a§apu. 
MasmaSu  was  probably  derived  from  the  Sumerian  MAS-MAS. 
A  verb  maSu  existed  in  Assyrian,  with  the  ideogram  NI6), 
synonymous  with  namaru  and  uhhuru.  A  verb,  maSu,  with  the 
ideogram  MAS,  also  existed.  MAS  was  equivalent,  not  only  to 
namarui)  and  uhhuru8),  but  also  to  ellu9).  Throughout  the 
d&pw-ritual,  ellu  and  namru  were  synonyms.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  two  verbs,  masu,  were  identical.  Furthermore, 
MAS-MAS  was  also  the  ideogram  for  mullilu10)  which  was  in 
turn  a  synonym  of  dsipu.  But  mullilu  meant,  "the  one  who 
makes  clean",  "the  purifier".  Since  masma§u  had  the  same 
meaning,  it  must  have  been  closely  related  to  masu.  From  all 
this  evidence  it  follows  that,  not  only  was  masmaSu  derived  from 
the  Sumerian  MAS-MAS,  but  also  masu  from  MAS)11. 

')  IV  R.  4  Col.  in  (=  Can.  Texts  XVII  pi.  23)  32/33. 

*)  IV  R.  22  No.  1  (=  Cun.  Texts  XVII  pi.  25)  rev.  12/13. 

8)  Cf.  Num.  6  17.  Note  also  the  use  of  holy  water  in  the  Catholic 
church.  For  a  different  conception  of  the  purpose  of  this  siptu  and  the 
efficacy  thereby  imparted  to  this  water  cf.  M.  A.  72  f. 

*)  IV  R.  55  No.  1,  58-rev.  19. 

6)  Ibid.  obv.  65;  Beitr.  XXXI-XXXVII  St.  I  15,  16,  21;  XXVI  Col. 
m  36  ff.  Cf.  below. 

6)  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  429  b. 

7)  Briin.  1775. 

8)  Ibid.  1734. 

9)  Ibid.  1750. 
10)  Ibid.  1845. 

u)  ^JJICD  (Ez.  16,  4)  may  be  related  to  masu. 
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Like  UptUy  the  original  ideogram  for  diipu  was  SIB'V 
It  was  however  uncommon.  Again,  like  siptu,  a  great  variety 
of  ideograms  were  used  for  &$ipu,  most  of  them,  singularly 
enough,  designating  him  as  the  priest  of  the  spoken  siptu. 
Among  these  were  a»«^  T(j-TC<»),  ■"*  KA-AZAG-GA8)  or  amel 
KA-AZAG-GAL*),  ami*  KA-NKR*),  ™*  KA-UG«),  amel  KA- 
RA7) and  amel  KA-KA-MA8).  Other  ideograms,  whose  mea- 
nings were  not  certain,  were  «*  LUB-DUB9)  and  amil  SlM- 
SAR10). 

It  is  significant,  that  among  these  ideograms,  none  indi- 
cate the  Hsipu  specifically  as  the  user  of  water.  Certainly  there 
must  have  been  some  such  designation,  and,  because  of  the 
importance  of  water  in  this  ritual,  it  could  not  have  been  un- 
common; must  therefore  have  come  down  to  us.  What  could 
it  have  been? 

A  close  examination  of  the  terms,  dSipu  and  masmaSu, 
shows  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  them.  In  Beitr. 
XXVI  the  Hiasmasu  acts  merely  as  the  assistant  of  another 
priest,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  himself,  but  apparently 
of  higher  rank11).    Furthermore,  Marduk-sakin-sum  writes  to  the 


*)  The  close  relation  of  the  chief  terms  of  the  fiifipti-ritual  to  the 
ideogram  SIB  (cf.  BrOn.  10369,  10368,  10375,  10376,  10379,  and  10381)  is 
significant.  In  Sumerian  this  is  read  i-si-ib  (Sb.  139).  This  tends  to  show 
that  asapu  was  derived  from  the  Sumerian.  This  is  born  out  by  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other  Semitic  language.  Was  perhaps,  the 
whole  ditpu-ritual  of  Sumerian  origin?     There  is  much  in  favor  of  this  theory. 

»)  =  "the  man  of  the  spoken  siptu".  U.  L.  Ill  129/130,  237/238, 
262/263;  IV  R.  17  rev.  6;  20  No.  2  rev.  9;  18  No.  3  additions. 

*)  =  '"man  of  the  pure  mouth."     Sm.  1674  rev. 

*)  =  "man  of  the  pure  mouth."  Brim.  750.  Note  also  IV  R.  30* 
obv.  23/24.  MTLU-TU-GAL,  A.  S.  K.  T.  XII  obv.  11—12  and  U.  L.  tablet 
B.  52/53,  KA-T(J-GAL. 

»)  =  "man  of  the  pure  mouth  (?)".  Brun.  743  and  U.  L.  Ill  176/177. 

«)  Brun.  636. 

7)  Beitr.  XXVI  Col.  VI  33.  KA-KA=tamu  (Bran.  578),  "to  exorcise". 
amel  Kk-KA=asipu  =  tammau  cf.  below  p.  24. 

8)  Brun.  590. 

9)  Ibid.  7281  =pa$ih  Mm,  "the  allayer  of  pain"  (?). 
")  Brun.  5174. 

")  Notice  the  2nd  person,  tu-hap,  in  Col.  I  23,  and  that  in  the  next 
line  the  masmasu  is  referred  to  in  the  3rd  person;  cf.  also  Col.  II  19—21, 
III  17-19.  IV  32—37. 
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king,  that  the  day  fixed  for  certain  purification-ceremonies 
being  unpropitious  for  the  masmasu,  he  could  not  officiate; 
the  writer  would  therefore  officiate  for  him1).  This  shows  that 
Marduk-sakin-sum  was  not  a  masmasu;  yet  he  could  perform 
this  priest's  duties.  This  and  other  letters  show  that  Marduk- 
sakin-sum  was  either  a  physician  or  an  d§ipu.  All  evidence 
points  to  the  latter.  Thus,  in  another  letter  he  instructs  a 
masma&u  how  to  perform  certain  ceremonies2),  and  again  he 
advises  the  use  of  images  to  remove  the  effect  ot  witchcraft8), 
precisely  as  in  Maqlu.  In  several  letters4)  he  is  associated 
with  Adad-sum-u8ur,  who  must  also  have  been  an  dHpu.  This 
man  says  of  himself5):  u-ma-a  (13)  urda-a  ki-i  ni-me-qi  (14)  sa 
H  E-a  u  H  Siliy-Mulu-Sdr  (15)  u  §i-tu  qata  §a  ardi-su  (16)  i-sal- 
li-mu  "Now  (the  king)  knows  that  the  wisdom  of  Ea  and 
Marduk,  and  his  servant's  raising  (?6))  of  the  hands  makes 
well"").  That  he  speaks  in  this  way  of  "the  wisdom  of  Ea 
and  Marduk,"  which  was  almost  a  technical  term  for  the  dsipu- 
ritual  in  general,  and  uses  here  the  ideogram  for  Marduk 
peculiar  to  this  ritual,  and  also  refers  to  the  raising  (?)  of  his 
hands  in  prayer  as  restoring  health,  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
he  was  an  d&ipu.   He  too,  like  Marduk-sakin-sum  gives  instruc- 


')  K.  602  (Harper's  Letters.  23)  obv.  20—27.  sarra  be-li  u-da  (21) 
amel  masmasu  umu  limnu  ibbase  (-e)  Id  tabu  (22)  nis  qati  la  i-na-as-si  (23) 
u-tnara  ri-es  dup-pa-artii  (24)  ma-'-a-du-li  lu  XX  lu  XXX  (25)  damquti 
a-sdr-u-ti  (26)  u-ba-  a-na-as-sUa  (27)  a-sat-tar.  "The  king,  my  lord,  knows, 
that  the  day  \h  evil,  not  good,  (for)  the  masmasu;  he  will  not  raise  his 
hands  in  prayer.  Now  the  chief  (?)  tablets,  whether  twenty  or  thirty,  many, 
propitious,  favorable,  I  will  bring,  I  will  lift  up,  I  will  write."  This  pas- 
sage is  very  significant. 

*)  K.  626  (Harper's  Letters,  24). 

8)  K.  643  (Ibid.  11);  K.  490  (Ibid.  18)  K.  639  (Ibid.  25);  cf.  K.  583 
(Ibid.  5)  and  K.  595  (Ibid.  6). 

*)   K.  643  (Ibid.  11);  K.  1087  (Ibid.  14);  K.  1197  (Ibid  15). 

s)  K.  618  (Ibid.  9),  rev.  12—16. 

6)  This  word  I  can  explain  only  as  a  popular  form  of  ms  from  nam 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  PNIf.  Or  can  it  perhaps  be  read  H-pir? 
Either  reading  however  shows  that  this  ceremony  was  a  part  of  the 
a&pu-ritual. 

')  For  this  meaning  of  salamu  cf.  below  p.  27.  The  use  of  this 
word,  a  technical  term  in  the  o&pu-ritual,  is  further  proof  that  this  is  an 
dstpu-letter. 
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tioni  to  the  masmasu1).  Furthermore,  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
connection  with  Arad-Ea,  Istar-sum-eris  and  Nabu-kullanu2), 
showing  that  they  too  were  aSipu'e.  One  of  these,  Arad-Ea, 
writes  to  the  king3):  ana-ku  u-me  mu-su  (7)  ina  muh-hi  nap&ate 
|M  io  Mi-ia  (9)  u-sal-la  "I  pray  for  the  life  of  my  lord,  day 
and  night";  additional  proof  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  not  a 
physician. 

This  evidence  shows  that  the  mahnasu  was  a  priest  of 
the  same  class  as,  but  subordinate  to,  the  dstpu',  that  he  recei- 
ved his  instructions  from  him,  and  at  times  acted  as  the  latter's 
assistant.  It  is  surprising  how  seldom  the  name,  asipu,  occurs 
in  the  directions  for  ceremonies.  The  usual  officiating  priest 
is  the  masmaiu.  The  ideogram  for  masmasu  designates  him  as 
"the  purifyer",  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
spoken  Siptu.  Both  Ea  and  Marduk,  who  in  the  d&pw-ritual 
are  essentially  gods  of  the  holy,  purifying  water,  are  repeatedly 
called  mahnaS  iliini.  They  are  also  called  dsipu,  but  this  is 
comparatively  rare;  and  besides,  this  was  a  general  name  for 
that  class  of  priests  to  which  the  mas' mas' u  belonged.  As,  in 
time,  the  use  of  water  became  secondary  to  the  spoken  Siptu, 
so  also  was  the  maSmasu  subordinate  to  the  a&ipu.  All  this, 
though  in  itself  hardly  sufficient  proof,  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  masmasu  was  originally  that  priest  who  exorcised  evil  spirits 
by  means  of  water. 

Synonyms  of  dsipu  were  mussipu  and  mullilu.  The  former 
is,  of  course,  merely  the  participle  II t  of  asdpu;  the  latter 
the  same  form  of  alalu.  The  two  words  were  generally  used 
together,  the  latter  as  complement  of  the  former4).  One 
ideogram  for  mussipu,  «'»#  GI&-GrAM-&U-UL5),  designated  him 
as  "bearer  of  the  gamlu".     Since  the  epithet,  mullilu,  was  ori- 


')  K.  167  (Harper's  Letters,  1),  rev.  5 — 9;  ina  si-'-a-ri  al-lak  (6) 
a-mar-m-nu  sid-mit-su-nu  (7)  a-na  sarri  a-qab-bi  (8)  amel  masmase  pi  u-pa- 
qd-da  (9)  tul-lu-su-nu  e-pu-su.  '"In  the  morning  I  will  go  (and)  observe 
their  condition.  I  will  report  to  the  king.  I  will  charge  masmasu^;  they 
shall  perform  their  ceremony"'. 

*)  K.  1428  (Harper  16). 

3)  K.  1040  (Ibid.  28),  rev.  6—9. 

4)  K.  2866  obv.  28  (H.  W.  B.  247  a)  mullilu  mussipu  [sa?\  same  it  ir- 
sitim;  cf.  Surpu  VIII.  24. 

6)  Brvin.  1221. 
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ginally  applied  to  this  utensil,  it  is  clear  how  closely  related 
the  two  terms,  muSsipu  and  mullilu  were.  An  ideogram  for 
muUilu  was  GIL-MA-DUB  (=  sanga)1). 

Another  priest-name,  probably  synonymous  with  asipu, 
was  tamma'u.  It  is  found  so  far  only  once,  and  that  in  a  syl- 
labary.   The  ideogram  is  amel  NAM-ERIM-KUD-DA2),  i.  e.  "the 

man  who  speaks  a  bann"  8).  Tamma'u  is  a  form  Jlxs  from 
tamu  and  indicates  precisely  what  the  ideogram  literally  meant. 

Other  synonyms  of  asipu  were  ramqu  and  paslsu.  As 
Jensen  has  shown,  these  words  denoted  repectively,  "the  one 
who  washes  himself,  and  "the  one  who  aunoints  himself'4). 
They  were  seldom  used  alone,  but  generally  in  connection  with 
(isipu  or  masmasu*).  In  fact  the  officiating  priest  was  never 
designated  otherwise  than  as  asipu  or  maSmasu,  usually  the  latter. 

The  state  of  uncleanliness  and  sin,  from  which  the  sick 
man  was  to  be  freed,  was  called  mamitu.  There  were  really 
two  words,  mamitu,  in  Assyrian6).  The  first  denoted  "bann", 
"exorcism",  that  by  which  the  evil  spirits  were  removed;  was 
therefore  a  synonym  of  siptu.  Its  usual  ideogram  was  SAG- 
BA7),  equivalent  in  meaning  to  pasaru,  a  technical  term  for 
the  removal  of  evil  spirits8).  The  ideogram  for  the  second 
mamitu  was  NAM-ERIM9),  denoting  "the  state  of  evil"10),  or 
"uncleanliness".    Although    the    usual    destinction    between    the 


')  Sb.  Col.  II,  11.  The  meaning  of  this  ideogram  is  unknown;  how- 
ever it  indicates  the  mullilu  as  the  bearer  of  something. 

*)  Briln.  2183;  cf.  above,  p.  29,  note  7. 

*)  For  the  moaning  of  NAM-ERIM  cf.  below.  Cf.  also  V  R.  20,  9—10, 
e  and  f. 

«)  Cf.  K.  B.  VI,  1, 367  f.,  462  f.  I  must  differ  somewhat  from  Jensen's  ex- 
planation of  these  two  words.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  asipu  or  masmasu, 
before  beginning  his  actual  services,  to  purify  himself.  This  he  did.  either 
by  washing  in  holy  water,  or  by  annointing  himself,  or  both.  The  two 
names  then  refer  to  these  acts.  This  is  born  out  by  V  R.  24,  5  c.  d., 
where  ramqu  is  given  as  a  synonym  for  ellu.  As  we  shall  see,  ellu  is  the 
state  into  which  one  comes  after  being  washed  in  holy  water. 

B)  Cf.  U.  L.  Ill,  128—130. 

6)  H.  W.  B.  415  f. 

7)  Briin.  3533. 

8)  A.  S.  K.  T.  XI  Col.  ni  18;  cf.  Briin.  3534  and  2181. 

9)  Briin.  2178. 
,0)  Ibid.  4607. 
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two  words  and  their  respective  ideograms  was  generally  main- 
tained throughout  the  religious  literature,  instances  of  their  apparent 
confusion  are  not  uncommon *). 

A  synonym  of  mdmitu  (II)  was  'iltu,  derived  from  the 
stem  "?{<{<  "to  bind"').  It  was  probably  based  upon  the  idea 
that  one  method,  by  which  the  witches  worked,  was  to  bind 
knots,  thus  entangling  man  in  the  snares  of  their  witchcraft3). 
The  usual  ideogram  for  'iltu  was  NAM-LAL4),  denoting,  "the 
state  of  being  bound".  A  word  apparently  synonymous  with 
both  milmitu  (I)  and  (II)  was  Hfurtu*).  Its  exact  meaning  however 
is  unknown. 

The  usual  verbs  for  sprinkling  a  sick  man  with  water 
were  taraqu  and  salahu'),  the  latter  the  more  common.  The 
technical  term  for  purifying  the  place  where  a  ceremony  was 
to  be  held,  was  su/mtu.  Sometimes,  instead  of  merely  sprinkling 
with  water,  the  whole  body  or  certain  members  were  washed. 
The  verbs  for  this  were  ramdqu,  mas  ft  or  sahatu7). 

')  For  NAM-KKIM  used  for  mamttu  (I)  cf.  Bran.  2184;  cf.  p.  24 
above,  to  tammau.  For  §AG-BA  used  for  mamttu  (II)  cf.  IV  R.  7  (=  Surpu 
V/VI)  obv.  7/8;  also  V  R.  60,  33/34  a.  where  SAG-BA=ardru. 

»)  H.  W.  B.  2  a. 

•)  Cf.  MaqlA  II.  148-153;  VII,  106,  113. 

«)  Brun.  1086.    Another   ideogram   is  KI-GA-A  (IV  R.   19,  12/13  b). 

»)  Cf.  IV  R.  16  No.  1,  1/2  and  V  R.  51  b  36/36,  and  A.  S.  K.  T.  VII 
rev.  5,  and  XII,  44. 

•)  Zimmern  proposes  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  n^Ci  *^° 
forgive  sin'',  be  not  identical  with  this  word.  When  we  remember  that 
the  Assyrian  saluhu  also  meant  "to  remove  nncleanliness",  therefore  "to 
remove  sin",  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  this. 

T)  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  651  a.  IH  nW  and  IV  R.  60  rev.  25.  As  oil 
eame  to  be  used  for  water  (cf.  below)  the  verbs  pasasu,  saku  and  masau 
(cf.  KAT*  602)  became  in  part  equivalent  to  ramdqu  and  masu. 
PasOsu  was  in  fact  even  applied  to  the  use  of  water.  The  phrase,  pasls- 
apse,  hardly  meant,  as  Jensen  explains  (K.  B.  VI,  I,  463),  "ein  Weltmeer- 
gesalbter",  but  refers  merely  to  the  ceremony  of  washing  with  holy  water 
before  the  divine  services.  Jensen's  explanation  of  the  great  a/psu  and 
little  apsii.  that  Ur-Nina  set  up  in  the  temple  (K.  B.  Ill,  I,  13),  seems 
forced.  Probably  these  were  merely  basins  in  which  holy  water  of  the 
apsii  stood  ready  for  use  in  the  temple  (cf.  KAT3  525 f).  Certainly 
a  supply  of  holy  water  must  have  been  present  at  all  times.  This  may 
also  be  the  explanation  of  the  great  sea  that  Solomon  set  up  in  his  temple 
(I  Ki.  7,  23—26.)  It  rested  on  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen,  and,  as  Jensen 
sayB.  the  ox  was  sacred  to  Mardak.  therefore  closely  related    to    the  apsu. 
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The  act  of  expelling  evil  spirits  was  called  huppurux). 
As  Zimmern  has  shown,  the  original  meaning  of  this  word  was 
"to  wash  away"2).  In  the  sense  of  cleaning  from  evil  spirits, 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  inanimate  objects  as  well  as  human 
beings3).  The  noun,  takpirtu,  denoted  both  the  ceremony 
itself4)  and  the  uncleanliness  removed.  That  this  was  something 
substantial:   real,  impure  water,  and  not  merely  symbolic,   may 

be  inferred  from  the  sentence  takpirtaSu  ana  silq  irbitti  [ — J, 

"[cast?]  his  takpirtu  to  the  four  directions"5). 

Another  word,  practically  synonymous,  was  qudduSu6). 
It  meant  simply,  uto  make  pure",  and  was  used  transitively7), 
as  well  as  reflexively.  In  the  latter  meaning  it  was  the  usual 
verb  for  the  purification  of  the  priest,  preparatory  to  performing 
his  holy  duties8).  A  secondary  meaning  to  the  word,  rare  in 
Assyrian,  but  common  in  Hebrew,  was  "to  dedicate  some- 
thing for  holy  purposes"9). 

As  the  result  of  kuppuru,  a  sick  man  became  ellu,  "clean, 
pure,  free  from  evil  spirits"10).  Naturally  everything  used  in 
the  ceremonies  had  to  be  pure.  This  was  especially  true  of 
water.  Mu  ellu11)  meant  more  than  merely  "clean  water".  It 
was  "holy"  water,  fit  for  use  in  religious  ceremonies,  free  from 
all  impurities,  ritual  and  otherwise,  and  therefore  able  to  expel 
evil  spirits.     The  water  of  the  apsu  was,  in  general,    ellu,    but 


»)  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  348  a  (II  -)Z2h  Beitr.  p.  92,  KAT3  601  f.  and 
K.  B.  VI,  I,  393. 

')  Ibid.;  cf.  also  ina  seri  zumrisu  kuppir  (Cun.  Texts  XVII.  30,35/36). 

3)  Beitr.  XLI— XLII  St.  I,  28—29. 

4)  Cf.  81—2—4,  49  (Harper's  Letters,  370). 

6)  IV  R.  13  rev.  61;  cf.  Beitr.  XXVI  Col.  I,  18—20. 
•)  Cf.  fl.  W.  B.  581b;  KAT3  602  f. 

7)  Beitr.  XLVI— XLVII  St.  I,  1—3;  LII,  2;  LVIII,  2  (note);  IV  R. 
56  Col.  II  23. 

8)  Beitr.  I— XX  30. 

9)  Cf.  Surpu  II,  77.  Note  also  the  name,  qadistu,  for  a  priestess  (?) 
of  Istar.  Even  if  the  word  originally  indicated  Istar  herself  as  "the  ritu- 
ally  pure"  (KAT3  423),  it  came  finally  to  be  used  only  for  the 
priestesses.  And  without  doubt,  the  Babylonians  must  have  regarded  this 
name  as  denoting  "those  devoted  to  I§tar";  cf.  K.  B.  VI,  I,  439. 

10)  That  ellu  was  equivalent  to  "AHD  i8  clear  from  II  Ki.  5,  10. 
")  IV  R.  25,  31b;  55  No.  2,  14  a;  60  obv.  15,  cf.  Num.  5,  17. 
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even  it,   as  we  have  seen1),    could  be  rendered  still  more  holy 
by  speaking  a  iiptu  over  it. 

The  most  common  synonyms  of  ellu  were  ebbu  and  namru. 
Others  were  Maku  and  quddusu*).  A  partial  synonym  of  ellu 
waa  damqu3).  Therefore  the  hands  of  the  gods  were  qata 
damqdti4)  as  well  as  elldti1).  And  just  because  a  thing  was 
dluy  dit  it  have  power  over  the  evil  spirits.  Therefore  uUulu*) 
and  dummuqu1)  denoted  uto  purify",  uto  restore  to  health". 
Synonyms  of  these  words  were  $uUumub),  paSdhu9),  nu$i0) 
bullutuu)}  bunnu12)  and  tubbu13). 

The  following  passage u)  serves  to  show  how  closely 
related  these  terms  were,  as  well  as  other  meanings  in  which 
they  could  be  used: 

266.  tdka  ellu  ana  tea  sukun; 

pika  elli  ana  plia  hlhm\ 

>  urn  it  14  m    >  11  it  i in    1 1 14  in  in  i  <f. 

qibit  pud   ImBmij 
l'T.Y  pur.siia  itlhtht  qibi; 

ema  olkilu  luslim; 

ami  In  alappatu  lislim; 

')  Abore  p.  20. 

*)  onp  could  also  mean  "pure"',  "clean"',  without  reference  to  being 
dedicated  to  holy  purposes ;  cf.  I  Sam.  21,  6. 

3)  Cf.  IV  R.  26,  No.  5  (=  Cun.  Texts  XVII,  pi.  41)  11/12,  sinnistu 
sa  tj&tdsa  la  damqu  (=  Id  tnisd),  and  IV  R.  14  No.  2,  rev.  18/19,  sa  sarpi 
(\urdsi  mudammiqsunrUi  atta.  Here  dummuqu  =  nummuru  =  ullulu.  Note 
too  that  good  spirits  were  never  called  tabu  (cf.  utukku  limnu),  but  always 
damqu  or  dumqu. 

*)  IV  R.  4  CoL  111,3/4,  (=  Cun.  Texts  XVII,  22);  Ibid.  46-48;  29 
No.  4  (C.)  II,  24. 

*)  IV  R.  25  Col.  IV,  44/49;  K.  B.  VI,  1,  92,  13. 

•)  H.  W.  B.  71  f. 

^  TV  R.  3  Col.  II,  25,26  (=  Cun.  Texts  XVII,  21);  22  No.  1  rev. 
29/30;  cf.  above,  note  3. 

8)  IV  R.  21  No.  1  (C.)  HI,  5. 

9)  U.  L.  IH,  231/232  ff;  IV  R.  22  No.  1  obv.  54/55;  No.  2,  14/15. 
10)  Cf.  K.  B.  VI,  I,  100,  17;  U.  L.  Ill,  231/232. 

")  U.  L.  m,  90/91;  B.  M.  S.  XII  (=  IV  R.  57)  90;  VIII,  17;  IV,  32; 
VI.  75;  VII,  13. 

12)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  22,  24—26. 
")  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  300  b. 
14)  U.  L.  Ill,  266—291. 
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ana  paniia  egirtum  damiqtim  liqqabf, 

ana  arkiia  ubanu  damiqtim  littaris. 
285.  lu  sedu  dumqiia  atta, 

lu  lamassi  dumqiia  attu. 

Hani  musallimu  U  Marduk 

ema  tallaktiia  saldmu  lis[lim]. 
266.  Add  thy  pure  spell  unto  mine; 

Add  thy  pure  voice  *)  unto  mine ; 

Make  efficacious  my  pure   charm2); 

Endow  with  power  to  heal,  the  word  of  my  mouth; 
275.  Ordain  that  my  exorcism8)  purify; 

Wherever  I  go,  let  me  be  healthy, 

Before  me  may  propitious  thoughts  be  spoken ; 

After  me  may  a  propitious  finger  be  pointed: 
285.  Yea,  thou  art  my  guardian  srdu; 

My  guardian  lamassu  art  thou. 

O  Marduk,  (thou)  who  of  the  gods,  bringest  healing4), 

Let    me    live    in    perfect    health,    wherever    my^  path 
may  be5). 


')  Literally,  "mouth". 

*)  This  translation,  differing  from  Thompson's,  is  based  upon  the 
following  points:  II.  271—275  are  clearly  in  parallelism;  a  variant  of 
amatum  is  amati.  That  in  the  final  i  of  this  last  word,  the  suffix  of  the 
first  person  singular  must  lie,  is  clear  from  the  Sumerian,  KA-AZAG-GA-MU 
and  the  parallelism  with  the  other  two  lines;  amati  (-turn)  =  KA-AZAG- 
QA==iiptu;  dummiq  =  "endow  with  power  to  heal"  (cf.  the  intensive  form 
of  the  verb  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic),  =  "make  efficacious",  fiullim,  in  the 
next  line,  has  the  same  meaning. 

3)  Neither  the  usual  translation  of  parsu,  "command",  nor  that 
offered  by  Thompson,  "decision",  suits  the  context  here.  But  since  parsu 
is  here  in  parallelism  with  am&tum  (KA-AZAG-GA)  and  qilnt  plia,  both 
equivalent  to  siptu,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  the  same  meaning. 
Notice  also  the  expression  parsu  sa  Eridu  (SIB  NUN-KI-GA),  U.  L.  tablet 
B.  46/47;  cf.  62/63. 

4)  It  is  difficult  to  render  this  line  exactly  in  English.  The  meaning 
is,  l,0  Marduk,  thou,  who  art  that  one  of  the  gods,  who  bringest  healing 
to  men."  This  is  then  equivalent  to  il  Marduk  masmas  Hani.  As  we  have 
seen  (p.  27),  sullumu  is  equivalent  in  every  way  to  ullulu.  Musallimu  then 
is  a  synonym  of  mullilu.  But  mullilu,  as  we  have  also  seen  (p.  23),  was  a 
synonym  of  masmasu.  Note  also  the  expression  ilu  musallimu  as  epithet  of 
the  lamassu. 

*)  This  line  literally  translated  is,  "Wherever  my  path  be,  let  the 
state  of  my  health  be  complete".     Saldmu  and  balatu  are  synonyms  in  the 
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A  study  of  the  Sumerian  titles  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant gods  of  the  risipu- ritual  leads  to  interesting  results. 
Marduk  was  called  DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-SUB »),  i.  e.  Con- 
troller of  the  ±ipt<r.  Again  he  was  DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-TP) 
or  DINGIR-SILIG-NAM-TI -LA>),  -the  controller  of  life".  Since 
one  of  the  commonest  epithets  of  Marduk  was  mubattit  mitu, 
"the  reviver  of  the  dead",  and  this  was  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  stfitu,  tlu-  close  relation  between  siptu  and  baldtu 
is  at  once  apparent  It  was  the  siptu  that  restored  life  to  the 
sick;  hence  the  expression  sipat  balati*). 

Ea  was  also  1>IN<;IR-EN-TJ»),  "lord  of  life",  and  Damkina, 
DING  IK  -NIN-TI*),  "mistress  of  life".  The  latter  was  also 
DING1K  MN-SIB-ZU-AB7),  -mistress  of  the  exorcismof  the  deep". 

A  common  expression  for  the  waters  of  the  apsu  were  me 
labttti,  -good  waters"8).  The  waters  of  the  tiamat,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  me  limnuti.  From  them  the  evil  spirits  went  forth, 
bringing  sickness  and  death  unto  man.  They  were  therefore 
me  miiti,  "waters  of  death".  The  health-bringing  waters  of  the 
apsu  were  me  balati,  -waters  of  life"9).  The  Anunnaki  had 
charge  of  these  in  the  underworld,  and  through  them  Istar 
was  restored  to  life ,0).     But  the   Anunnaki,    together    with    the 

sense,  "to  enjoy  perfect  health."  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  saldmu 
meant  nothing  mure  than  "to  be  complete,  perfect".  However,  a  perfect 
body  must  be  free  from  all  bodily  ills,  i.  e.  free  from  evil  spirits.  Only 
such  could  participate  in  religious  services.  For  this  reason,  in  the  Hebrew, 
as  well  as  in  the  Babylonian  ritual,  priests  with  bodily  defects  were  not 
allowed  to  officiate,  since  they  were  not  saldmu.  They  were  perhaps  re- 
garded as  being  permanently  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit;  cf.  Beitr.  XXIV 
and  Einl.  p.  87. 

')  II  R.  54,  67  c. 

*)  Ibid.  66  c. 

s)  Ibid.  66  c. 

4)  IV  R.  29,  35/36  a. 

s)  II  R.  54,  45  c. 

*)  Ibid.  58  c.  The  ideogram  TI-LA  (=  baldtu)  occurs  also  in  the 
names  of  the  gods,  DING1R-KN-UD-TI-LA,  and  DINGIR-NIN-UD-TI-LA 
(U.  L.  V  Col.  II,  21—22). 

7)  H  R.  54,  56  c. 

8)  V  R.  11,  27.  Cf.  Ezek.  47,  8-11,  where  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  is  healed  by  that  of  the  holy  river  flowing  from  the  temple. 

»)  II  R.  58  No.  6,  51,  Cf.  below. 
10)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  88,  34,  38. 
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goddess  Mammitum,  decided  the  fate  of  those  who  entered  the 
underworld.  The  expression  "to  decide  the  fate",  was  simtu 
§dmux).  This  expression  came  to  mean  "to  determine  the  time 
of  death".  The  ideogram  was  NAM-TAR,  the  same  as  for  the 
namtdru,  the  evil  spirit,  the  messenger  of  Ereskigal,  queen  of 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  Thus  simtu  came  in  time  to  denote 
death  itself2).  But  there  was  a  Simtu  of  life  as  well1).  Marduk, 
the  bearer  of  the  dupsimdte,  "the  tablets  of  destiny",  was  the 
foe  of  the  evil  spirits,  the  giver  of  life  to  the  sick3). 

amil  qalu  ^nel  idilit  ultu  ikribu  [ana  ameli] 

it  Anunnaki  ildni  rabfiti  pa[hru] 

it  Mammitum  bdnat  simti  ittisunu  simdte  isimma 

iStaknu  mfita  u  baldta 

Sa  mutt  ul  uddu  umes-u4). 

After  the  watcher  and  the  turnkey  have  greeted  a  man, 

The  Anunnaki,  the  great  gods,  assemble; 

Mammitum,    the  one    who    fixes  the    fate,    decides  the 
fates  with  them. 

They  determine  death  and  life, 

But  the  days  of  death  they  do  not  fix5). 
This  text  describes  the  Anunnaki  and  Mammitum  as  pass- 
ing judgment  on  man  after  he  has  entered  the  underworld,  i. 
e.  after  his  death.  They  decide  not  life  and  death,  but  death 
and  life.  Man's  life  has  ceased ;  consequently  the  life  here 
mentioned,  can  refer  only  to  life  after  death,  just  as  the  order  ot 
the  words  muta  u  baldta  indicates6),    Finally  it  speaks,    not   of 

')  H.  W.  B.  653  b;  cf.  B.  M.  S.  XIX,  21. 

*)  Note  the  expression  simti  alaku   and   um   Simti.     H.  W.  B.  654  f. 

8)  Jensen  has  shown  (K.  B.  VI,  I,  405  f.)  usurtu  to  be  a  synonym  of 
simtu.  In  IV  R.  16  No.  1  usurtu  is  synonymous  with  mamitu,  referring  to 
the  siptu  of  Ea,  but  at  the  same  time  retains  the  idea  of  simtu  "fate".  It 
is  unchangeable;  no  god  has  power  over  it;  when  once  fixed,  neither  god 
nor  man  can  escape  it.  And  yet  it  is,  in  this  text,  directed  against  the 
ovil  spirits  alone;  is  therefore  equivalent   to   simat  balati   as  well  as  siptu. 

*)  N.  E.  X  Col.  VI  35  ff.  (K.  B.  VI,  I,  228.  cf.  notes). 

8)  Or,  "they  do  not  make  known",  or,  "do  not  know",  or,  "are  not 
made  known";  cf.  K.  B.  VI,  1,  480. 

e)  Jensen's  explanation  that  the  Anunnaki  judge  the  dead,  while 
Mammitum  judges  the  unborn,  of  newborn,  children  (p.  479)  seems  forced. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  text  referring  to  such  children.  It  states 
clearly  that  these  gods  sit  in  judgment  on  the  dead,  and  decide  death 
and  life. 
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tti.-  day,  but  of  the  days,  of  death.  This  can  refer  only  to  the 
days  that  the  dead  man  must  pass  in  the  underworld.  The 
thought  conveyed  by  the  text  is  therefore,  that  the  gods  men- 
tioned decide  death  and  life,  i.  e.  whether  a  man  is  to  be 
restored  to  life  or  not,  after  the  days  of  his  stay  in  the  under- 
world are  passed,  but  these  they  do  not  determine. 

This  text  seems  to  show  that  the  Babylonians  believed, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  resurrection  and  future  life '). 
True,  the  proof  is  slight.  Had  the  conception  of  future  life 
been  well  defined,  we  would  expect  to  find  many  references  to 
it  in  the  literature.  Such  is  however  not  the  case.  Yet  this 
is  easily  explained.  Even  to-day,  when  the  belief  in  future 
life  is  held  by  all  orthodox  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans, the  conception  of  this  life  is,  at  the  best,  vague.  What 
it  is,  when  it  shall  come,  and  how,  no  one  knows.  Gabriel 
blows  his  horn,  the  dead  arise  from  their  graves,  and  judgment 
follows.  Even  the  most  orthodox  does  not  conceive  of  much 
more  than  this.  And  we  seldom  refer  to  future  life  except  in 
sermons  or  at  funerals.  The  Babylonians,  however,  could  not 
have  gone  even  as  far  as  this.  At  the  most,  they  did  not  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  than  that  the  dead  were  restored  to 
this  life;  otherwise,  as  Jensen  has  well  asked-),  why  deter- 
mine death  and  life?  Consequently  man  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  that  future  life.  It  could  be  no  better  than  the  present,  and 
before  it  could  come,  there  was  the  long  period  in  the  under- 
world to  be  passed  through,  the  length  of  which  even  the  gods 
could  not  determine.  And  besides,  there  was  the  possibility  that 
he  would  never  be  restored  to  life.  No!  For  the  Babylonian 
this  life  held  all  that  was  good;  the  underworld  was  for  him 
a  place  of  terrors;  and  did  his  thoughts  pass  beyond  this  to 
a  future  life,  it  was  with  but  little  anticipation  of  pleasure. 
This  life  was  tabu,  "good";  the  underworld  was  limnu,  "bad"; 
and  the  next  life,  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  that  it  might 
perhaps  be.  No  wonder  then  that  references  to  the  future  life 
were  few,  obscure,  and  apparently  clouded  with  doubt3). 

l)  Of  all  Assyriologists.  Jensen  and  Pinches  alone  hold  this  view. 
Others,  like  Zimmern  (KAT3  638  f.i,  admit  its  possibility,  but  claim 
that  the  proof  so  far  is  not  sufficient. 

•)  K.  B.  VT,  I.  480. 

»)  Cf.  X.  E.  VII  Col.  29  ff.  (K.  B.  VI,  I.  188-189.) 
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And  yet  the  belief  in  resurrection  was  so  well-suited  to 
the  Babylonians'  view  of  life,  that  the  wonder  would  be,  not 
that  they  should  have  conceived  of  it,  but  rather  that  they 
should  not.  For  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other  people  of 
antiquity,  this  belief  lay  ready  to  hand.  They  saw  the  sun  rise 
and  set  from  day  to  day,  and  to  them  it  was  a  mystery  re- 
quiring explanation.  They  pondered  over  it,  and  it  found  its 
place  in  their  mythology  and  religion.  They  saw  the  passage 
of  the  sun  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  solstice,  and  back 
again,  year  after  year;  the  cycle  of  the  moon's  phases1);  and 
Venus  disappear  as  the  evening-star  only  to  reappear  as  the 
morning-star.  And  all  these  changes  represented  to  them  the 
life  and  death  of  the  gods,  and  their  restoration  to  life.  Istar, 
sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life,  leaves  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
restoring  thereby  creative  life  to  all  the  world.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed,  had  not  the  Babylonians,  with  such  a  lively 
conception  of  the  return  to  life  of  the  gods  above  them,  and 
the  .■inimals  and  plants  below,  never  asked  themselves,  "will 
not  man  too  sometimes  come  forth  from  the  underworld?"2) 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be  seen  in  the 
god  Nin-Azu.  He  was  lord  of  the  underworld,  husband  of 
Ereskigal.  However,  when  Nergal  entered  the  underworld,  he 
became  her  husband3),  and  Nin-Azu  sank  into  insignificance. 
Consequently  we  must  picture  him  as  the  husband  of  Ereskigal 
at  the  time  when  Nergal  was  no  longer  in  the  underworld;  when, 


x)  This  must  be  the  thought  underlying  U.  L.  XVI,  where  Sin, 
attacked  by  the  evil  spirits,  is  powerless  before  them.  Nor  can  SamaS, 
Adad  nor  Istar  help  him,  but  only  Ea  and  Marduk.     Cf.  KAT3  600. 

*)  This  is  in  fact  the  question  put  by  GilgameS  (NE  X  Col.  Ill,  31  f.). 
"Will  I  also,  just  as  he  (Eabani),  lay  myself  down;  will  I  never  rise  again ?;' 
This  question  he  put  to  Siduri-sabitu  (X  Col.  II,  13—14),  Ur-Nimin  (Col. 
Ill,  31)  and  Ut-Napistim  (Col.  IV,  22).  The  latter  answered  this  question 
apparently,  but  the  entire  column  V  and  part  of  column  VI  are  broken 
away.  The  concluding  lines  of  column  VI  are  those  cited  above  (p.  30). 
Must  we  not  then  regard  them  as  the  answer  to  this  question:  that  every 
mortal  must  die,  but  that  there  may  be  a  life  after  death?  Gilgames 
then  asks  Ut-Napistim  (N.  E.  XI),  "But  how  is  it  that  you,  who  are  seem- 
ingly a  mortal,  just  as  I,  how  is  it  that  you  did  not  meet  this  fate;  that 
you  too  did  not  die?" 

s)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  74  ff. 
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as  a  sun-god,  he  had  gone  forth  and  taken  his  place  among 
the  gods  of  heaven,  i.  e.  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Nin-Azu 
was,  as  his  name  indicates,  "the  lord  who  understands  water", 
or  "the  physician,''  the  god  of  healing.  He  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  god  of  vegetation  ')•  That  he  was  not  merely  one 
of  the  gods  of,  but  the  lord  of  the  underworld,  and  at  the  time 
when  both  gods  and  plants  were  restored  to  life,  must  have 
a  deep  significance;  it  can  indicate  nothing  else  than  that  this 
principle  of  restoration  to  life  was  active  in  the  underworld, 
and  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  it  must  have  affected  the 
ghosts  of  mortals  there. 

But  Nin-Azu  was  not  the  only  principle  of  resurrection  in 
the  underworld.  The  water  of  life  was  there  as  well.  And 
why  were  Nin-Azu  and  the  water  of  life  located  in  the  under- 
world, if  not  that  they  bore  a  direct  relation  to  its  inhabitants, 
the  dead?  And  granting  this,  what  else  can  we  conclude  but 
that  the  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life  was  an  actual  principle 
of  the  Babylonian  theology? 

But  the  real  gods  of  the  restoration  to  life  were  Ea  and 
Marduk,  .especially  the  latter,  acting  in  his  usual  capacity  of 
messenger  to  his  father.  He,  more  than  all  other  gods  decided 
the  fate  of  men;  was  muHrn  Simdte*),  and  as  such,  bore  on  his 
breast  the  tablets  of  destiny3).  Again  Marduk  was  it  TU-TU, 
"the  giver  of  birth  to,  and  restorer  of,  the  gods  to  life"4); 
it  Zi-ukkin,  "the  life  of  all  the  gods"6),  and  it  Asar-ri,  "the  god 
who  brings  forth  vegetation"6).  But  above  all,  his  most  usual 
attribute,    he    was  muballit  mittt,  "the    restorer    of  the  dead  to 


»)  Ibid.  525. 

*)  Cr.  II  pi.  1,  obv.  5.  For  these  titles  cf.  Hehn:  "Hymnen  und 
Gebete  an  Marduk".  p.  ]3ff.  Ea  and  Sanias,  who  were  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Marduk  in  the  removal  of  evil  spirits,  and  also  Bel,  were  like- 
wise called  bet  sxmdte  (B.  M.  S.  X,  15—16;  XIX,  6—9,  VI,  112). 

s)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  34  f.  Notice  also  the  seal  of  life  held  by  Bgl-Marduk 
(K.  B.  VI,  I.  47,  3). 

*)  Mu'allid  Udni,  muddis  iiani:  K.  2107,  9  (cf.  Hehn.  p.  14);  cf.  also 
mudissu  balati  musallim  napiati  (IV  R.  21*  No.  1  (C.)  Ill  5). 

s)  K.  B.  VL  I,  34,  1. 

•)  &driq  meristi  mukin  is(s)rati  bdnu  seam  u  qe  musesi  urqlti.  (Hehn. 
p.  14);  cf.  IV  R.  57  (=  B.  M.  S.  XII)  obv.  30. 

3 
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life"1).  And  along  with  this  he  was  b'el  sipti  elUtim,  "lord  of 
the  pure  exorcism"2).  He  was  also  the  rlmenu  sa  bullutu  basil 
itti$u,  "the  merciful  one,  with  whom  rests  the  power  to  restore 
life"3),  and  sa  ina  siptisu  ellitim  issuhu  nagab  limnuti,  "who 
with  his  pure  exorcism,  tears  away  all  evil"*). 

To  sum  up:  a  man  who  has  become  sick,  is  in  the  power 
of  the  evil  spirits.  Accordingly,  he  prays  through  the  masmasu 
to  be  freed  from  the  evil  that  has  come  upon  his  body.  The 
priest  then  sprinkles  him  with  holy  water,  and  recites  a  siptu 
to  expel  the  evil  spirits.  If  he  suceeds,  the  man  is  restored  to 
health ;  if  not,  he  dies,  and  enters  the  underworld,  the  home  of 
the  evil  spirits.  Here  he  remains,  how  long  is  not  determined, 
until,  sprinkled  by  the  gods  with  the  water  of  life,  he  returns 
to  the  upper  world.  The  act  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  through 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  life,  the  man  is  freed  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirits  ;  is  restored  to  life.  However,  not  every 
one  was  thus  blessed.  Some  were  fated  by  the  Anunnaki  and 
Mammltum  to  remain  forever  in  the  underworld. 


1)  This  title  was  born  also  by  Ninib  and  Gula,  the  gods  of  medicine. 
With  them  however,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  with  Marduk  also,  this 
meant  merely,  "the  restorer  to  life  of  him  who  is  sick  unto  death".  That 
this  was  not  the  meaning  everywhere,  can  not  be  disputed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  not  only  this,  but  other  attributes, 
common    to    Marduk,     but    applied    to    Jahwe    in    the   Hebrew   prayer: 

-imei  nnn  2^wi2  yncnnb  21  nnx  D'no  rprra  mm  nbiyb  th)  nnx 

KSni  DWU  1D1D  Q'DI    DWTD  DTD  H'TO   HODD  D»n  W?3D  CWH 

~isy  iwrh  in:iDK  d^di  nmcx  *vnoi  c^in.  "Thou  ***  powerful,  o 

Jahwe,  forever,  reviver  of  the  dead;  Thou  art  mighty  in  salvation:  (Thou) 
who  causest  the  wind  to  blow,  and  bringest  down  the  rain;  who  providest 
for  the  living  in  kindness;  who  revivest  the  dead  in  abundant  kindness; 
who  supportest  the  falling,  curest  the  sick  and  freest  the  imprisoned,  and 
fulfillest  His  promise  unto  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust." 

Since  the  so-called  "Eighteen  Benedictions",  of  which  the  above 
forms  part,  were  introduced  into  the  Jewish  ritual  by  Gamliel  II,  probably 
before  100  A.  D  (Graetz:  "History  of  the  Jews"  [English  edition]  II  363), 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  Christian  theology.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in  both  Christianity 
and  Judaism  goes  back  to  a  Babylonian  origin.  That  the  Jews  held  this 
doctrine  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  may  be  inferred  from  John  11,  24. 

2)  K.  B.  VI,  I  p.  34,  12,  19;  IV  R.  29  No.  1,  35/36  a. 

8J  Ibid.  34,   16;  cf.  above  note  5,  r^D"!  DWPQ  CHD  n^C- 
*)  R.  B.  VI,  I,  36,  20. 
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In  contrast  to  the  water  of  life  was  the  water  of  death, 
the  water  of  the  tidtflat,  that  brought  evil  to  man.  It  was 
.\->l>.  uevil  water"1),  contrasted  with  the  good  water,  the 
A-DUG-GA').  The  ideogram,  EKIM,  denoted  both  raggu, 
"evil",  and  tamtu,  "sea".  When  Ur-Nimin  carries  Gilgames  to 
Ut-Napistim,  they  pass  over  the  "water  of  death",  which  Gil- 
games  is  warned  not  to  touch.  Again  the  priest  threatens  the 
witch  with  "the  water  of  death",  i.  e.  with  death  itself. 

Closely  related  to  the  water  of  life  was  the  food  of  life. 
When  the  gods  decided  to  confer  eternal  life  upon  Adapa,  it 
was  by  means  of  the  water  and  food  of  life3).  It  plays  however 
no  role  in  the  actual  religious  literature.  The  sum  baldti,  uthe 
plant  of  life",  and  the  iaman  baldti,  "the  oil  of  life",  are  also 
met  with*). 

In  time  the  use  of  water  so  decreased  in  importance,  that 
it  became,  together  with  other  ceremonies,  merely  accessory  to 
the  spoken  siptu.  The  siptu  was  all  important,  and  the  other 
ceremonies  could  apparently  be  omitted  or  prolonged  to  suit  the 
occasion  and  the  rank  of  the  person  for  whom  they  were  per- 
formed. 

At  the  same  time  water  came  to  be  used  for  specific 
purposes.  All  persons,  priest  and  layman,  who  participated  in 
any  religious  ceremony,  as  well  as  the  utensils  used,  and  the 
place  where  the  ceremony  was  held,  had  to  be  ritually  purifiee 
before  the  ceremony  was  begun.  This  was  accomplished  by 
sprinkling  with,  or  bathing  in,  holy  water. 

A  direct  development  of  the  original  use  of  water  were 
the  symbolic  ceremonies  of  mis5)  zumri,  mis  qata  and  mis  pi, 
"washing  of  the  body,  the  hands  and  the  mouth."  The  last 
ceremony  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  symbolic  significance. 
It  was  always  written  ideographically  KA-LUH-U-DA,  and  was 
almost    invariably    accompanied    by    the  similar  ideogram,  KA- 


»)  Cf.  HI  R.  69,  73;  U.  L.  IV  Col.  V,  63/64;  V  Col.  H,  69. 

?J  Cf.  V  R.  11,  27,  A-SI-IB-BA=A-DUG-GA=me  (pi)  ta-bu-tu. 

*)  K.  B.  VI,  I,  98,  24  ff. 

*)  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  this  whole  matter,  cf.  KAT 3  523—526. 

6)  For  the  reading  mil  cf.  Cun.  Texts  XVII  39,  73/74. 
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TUH-U-DA1),  tf opening  the  mouth"2).  The  real  significance  ot 
these  ceremonies,  especially  the  latter,  is  not  clear.  They  were 
applied  to  idols3),  as  well  as  men4). 

Washing  the  hands  or  body  symbolized  the  removal  of  all 
evil  by  means  of  holy  water.  Since  the  former  was  the  more 
easily  performed,  it  was  naturally  the  commoner  of  the  two. 
The  symbolic  nature  of  these  lustrations  will  be  clear  from  the 
following  text5): 

55.  [bipta]  ut-ti  man-nu  f  kaSSaptu  §a  [ ] 6) 

[safom]  f  kas's'apti  §a  qimu  ina  libbi  ere  nam-si-e  [te-is-sir] 
[salam    tlti   §a  f  kaSSapti  ina  eli   takakkan^-an)    qdtd- 

§u  ana  eli  imissi] 
Hpta  ba-'-ir-tu  sa  ba--ra-a-  [ti]8) 
salam  amel  kasSapi  u  f  kas's'apti 
60.  ia  qimu  ina  libbi  ere  nam-si-e  te-is-s[ir] 

salam    tlti   Sa  omel   kassapu  u  f  kassaptu    ina  eli  salam 

qimu  [ta&akkan  (-an)] 
qdtd-s'u  ina  eli  imissi  (-si)  ina  lju-zab  *•  erini  ana  III-su 

i-kar-rid 
[ina  el]i  ip-si-ki  ip-Se-te-ki  imissi9)  [qatd?] 

[ina  el\i  rikse-ki  riksdti  mis  qatd  is-hi-  [ ] 

65.  [ —  —  — ]  ana  libbi  ere  nam-si-e  ta-na-suk. 
[Sipta  a]m-si  qdti-ia  ub-ba-ab  zumri-ia10) 
[ina  eli]  salam  GAR-SAG-IL-e11)  qdtd-§u  imissi(si) 


»)  Written  once  KA-TUIJ-IJU-DA  (Beitr.  XI  Col.  IV,  20).  It  is  pro- 
bably a  scribal  error.    But  cf.  Cun.  Texts  XVII  39,  73/74. 

*)  The  usual  expression  is  KA-LUH-U-DA  (mis  pi)  KA-TUH-U-DA 
(pit  pi)  tepus.    Cf.  IV  R.  25,  42  b— 57  a. 

")  Beitr.  XXXI— XXXVII  St.  I,  26  note. 

*)  Beitr.  XI  Col.  IV,  20. 

»)  Maqlu.  VHI,  55—91. 

6)  Probably  the  line  is  to  be  completed  according  to  Maqhl  IV,  62, 
V,  51,  82.  or  VIII,  9  or  11. 

T)  Bead  tasakkan  instead  of  Tallqvist's  sitakkan,  because  of  the  com- 
parison with  tessir  and  tanasuk. 

8)  Maqlu  VII,  80. 

9)  That  imissi  is  to  be  read  in  the  third  person  is  clear  from  ikarrid 
in  1.  62  and  -su  in  1.  67.  The  second  person  refers  to  the  priest;  the 
third  to  the  layman,  for  whom  the  ceremonies  are  performed. 

»•)  Maqlu  VII,  115. 
")  Cf.  below. 
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[iipta  — ]  -bi  ie-e-rw1'  nil  </<//<< 

'(i  it-tu-ra  ie-e-ru*)  mis  qatd 
70.  iipta  Sk-ru-um-ma  ie-e-ru3)  mis  qatd 

iipta  ina  it-rim  amsd  (-a)4)  qdtd-a-a  mis  fAM 
iipta  am-si  qdtd-id  am-te-si  qata-iu ')  mis  qatd 

iipta  <i-<li  t<iii-i>u-lt<r>)^   httm  km  DlL-HAi  'than  sulu)>i» 
last*  unqu  aban  nisiqti  r*i  GAM'GAM*) 

75.  huniMi  qatd-iu  imissi  (-si) 

sipbi  it-tap-ha  »*  Samai  a-kai-iadx)  mis  qdta 
iipta  un-du  f  kaiiaptu  i-bir  n&ra1)  mis  qatd 
iipta  ul-tu  *t  Ninib  ina  iade  ilsu  (-m)  >t  A-la-la1) 
pu  ana  libbi  karpati  Id  iuharrati  idi  (-di)-ma 

80.  ina  pi-itt  ana  liltbi  nam-si-e  surah  (-i«J) 
iipta  an-nu-u  in-nin-tia-ma 
salam    t  kasiapti    sa    tltu    epui  (-ui)  -ma  aban  iade  (-»') 

ma  ris  libbi'ia  tasakkan  {-an) 
qdtd-ia  ana  muh-hi  imissi  (-si) 
ina  hu-sab  **  erini  ana  111-iu  i-kar-rid 

85.  iipta  ptt-u  id~bu-ub  lim-na-a-ti*)  mis  qatd 

Upta  e-pii-tu  mus-te-pii-tu  ina  ie-ri  ddmi9)  kii-pi  ru-hi-e ') 
II  akale  (pi)  J  ta-a-an  salam  «'"**  kaiiapi  u  f  kaiiapti 
akal  U  epui-ma  ina  libbi  akale  (pl)  suruh-ma 
ina  imni-iu  u  iumeli-iu  iii-ma  iipta  munnu(-nu)-ma 

90.  ana  kalbi  u  kalbati  ta-nam-dim 

iipta  at-ta  sillu   me  karpat  BUR-ZI-GAL-SAR  mulli-ma. 
At  the  exorcism ,0),  "Who  art  thou,  O  witch,  who[ ]" 


')  The  beginning  of  a  siptu  that  has  been  lost. 

*)  Cf.  Maqlu  VII,  148. 

*)  Cf.  B.  A.  IV,  162—167. 

*)  Ibid,  reads  iwisl. 

»)  Cf.  Maqlu  VII,  152. 

")  Perhaps  to  be  read  kukru;  cf.  A.  B.  M.  191,  I,  24. 

')  Cf.  Maqlu  VI,  46. 

•)  The  beginning  of  a  siptu  that  has  heen  lost. 

•)  Or  pagri? 

,0)  I  have  pnt  siptu  in  the  accusative  as  a  O «J9,  and  rendered  it, 
"At  the  exorcism"',  i.  e.  -while  the  exorcism  is  being  said",  because  the 
context  shows  that  this  is  the  meaning  intended.  This  tablet  is  not  only 
a  list  of  exorcisms  occurring  in  the  first  seven  tablets  of  Maqlu,  but  also 
gives,  as  briefly  as  possible,  directions  for  the  ceremonies  that  accompany 
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An  image  of  a  witch  out  of  meal  shalt  thou  form  in  the 
copper  wash-bowl; 

A  clay  image  of  a  witch1)  shalt  thou  put^o  it;  he  shall 
wash  his  hands  above  (them). 

them  (cf.  VIII  11—12  and  II  188—208).  The  use  of  the  oJb  is  not 
uncommon  in  Assyrian,  thus,  ardatu  sa  mussisa  sizba  Id  ibsil  and,  asakku 
marsu  zumur  ameli  ittabk  (K.  5182  [Cat.  696]).  In  fact  the  accusative 
can  apparently  take  the  place  of  a  genitive  and  preposition  in  almost 
any  shade  of  meaning;  cf.  IV  R.  17  rev.  2;  Beitr.  XI  etc.  2  and 
LXXV— LXXVin  13. 

A  comparison  of  MaqlU,  VIII,  11—12  with  II,  188,  208  shows  that 
they  correspond  exactly.     The  first  passage  must  of  course  be  translated : 

At  the  exorcism,  "Who  art  thou,  0  witch,  that  pursuest  me?''. 

Animage  of  tamarisk-,  and  one  ofcedar-wood  (shall  be  present).  This  must 
also  be  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the  second  passage ;  INIM-INIM-MA  UH- 
BUR-RU-DA  NU-GI§-8INIG  NU-GIS-ERID  GAN.  Tallqvisfs  rendering 
of  UH-BUR-RU-.DA  as  musaprata,  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  Zimmern 
has  correctly  rendered  INIM-INIM-MA  NAM-ERIM-BUR-RU-DA-GA  (Surpu 
V/VI,  170)  "Beschw8rung  zur  LOsung  des  Banns",  equivalent  in  Assyrian 
to  siptu  sa  ana  pasari  mamitu.  The  passage  from  Maqlu  then  would  be 
in  Assyrian  siptu  ana  pasari  kispu  lu  salam  is  blnu  is  erinu  "at  the  con- 
juration for  the  removal  of  witchcraft,  let  there  be  an  image  of  tamarisk- 
wood,  and  one  of  cedar-wood  present."  This  last  part  has  been  correctly 
translated  by  Tallqvist.  For  GAN=J«,  cf.  Brtin.  4041.  That  lu  alone,  denotes, 
"let  there  be",  or  "let  there  be  present",  is  clear  from  the  expression  common  in 
the  letters,  lU  sulmu  ana  sairi.  (For  further  references,  cf.  H.  W.  B.  373b, 
also  2  R.  13  No.  2,  59/60  and  Cun.  Texts  XVII  pi.  15,  25/26.)  This  also 
explains  INIM-INIM-MA  SU-IL-LA  DINGIR  .  .  .  (cf.  B.  M.  S.  13).  This 
is  to  be  rendered,  "during  the  exorcism  there  shall  be  a  raising  of  the 
hands  to  the  god  .  .  .".  The  expression,  "raising  the  hands",  is  here  to 
be  taken  literally,  and  not  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  "prayer",  as  King 
proposes.  Also,  the  superscription  of  the  siptu's  of  Utukke  limnuti,  INIM- 
INIM-MA  UTUG-HUL  A  GAN,  is  to  be  interpreted,  "at  the  siptu  of 
(against)  the  evil  utukku,  water  shall  be  present".  This  shows  that  in  this 
series,  water  was  chiefly  used. 

Instead  of  translating  INIM-INIM-MA,  "at  the  siptu",  it  is  possible 
to  regard  it  as  a  nominative,  and  render  the  above,  "A  siptu  against  the 
evil  utukku.  Water  shall  be  present".  In  fact,  in  such  cases  as  Surpu 
V/VI,  170  (c.  above)  where  no  directions  are  given,  it  must  be  so  rendered. 
Such  lines  merely  explain  the  purpose  of  the  previous  siptu.  In  other 
colophon  lines  however,  INIM-INIM-MA  must  be  rendered  sipta.  This 
must  of  course  be  determined  from  the  context. 

')  These  two  lines  are  of  grammatical  interest,  since  they  show  that 
we  can  say  salam  kassapti  sa  tlti  or  salam  tlti  sa  kassapti,  with  no  difference 
in  meaning  (cf.  also  11.  59 — 62,  67  and  87).  Is  there  perhaps  a  shade  of 
difference  in  emphasis  between  them? 
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At  th«*  exorcism,  "Catcher  of  Catchers," 

An  image  of  a  wizard  and  a  witch 
60.  Shalt  thou  form  out  of  meal  in  the  copper  wash-bowl; 

A  clay  image  of  a  wizard  and  a  witch,   shalt  thou  put  to 
tin    image  of  meal; 

He  shall  wash  his  hands  above  (them);  with  sap  of  cedar- 
wood  he  shall  sprinkle  (his  hands)  three  times; 

"Because  of  (or,  above"?)  thy1)  witchcraft,  thy  sorcery  he 
washes  (his)  hands; 

"Because  of  thv  binding  knots"  washing  of  the  hands  shall 
he  [ p) 

65  [—  —  — ]  shalt  thou  put  in  a  copper  wash-bowl. 

At  the  exorcism,  "I  have  washed  my  hands,  have  cleaned 
mv  body" 

Above  an  image  of  a  human  form  shall  he  wash  his  hands. 

[At  the  exorcism,  " ]  dawn,"  washing  of  the  hands 

(shall  take  place). 

At  the  exorcism,  "The  dawn  has  passed,"  washing  of  the 
hands  (shall  take  place). 

70.  At  the  exorcism,  "At  the  dawn,  the  dawn,"  washing  of  the 
hands  (shall  take  place). 

At    the    exorcism,    "At  dawn  have  I  washed  my  hands," 
washing  of  the  hands  (shall  take  place). 

At    the    exorcism,     "I    have  washed  my    hands,    I    have 
washed  my  hands  clean,"  washing  of  the  hands  (shall  take  place). 

At  the  exorcism,  "Until  thou  shinest  forth,"  tamarisk- wood, 
DIL-BAT-plant,  a  date-seed, 


')  Addressed  to  the  images. 

*)  I  have  rejected  Tallqvist's  reading  of  IS-HI-[A?]  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  11.  68 — 72  show  that  mis  qatd  is  a  technical  term. 
Wherever  qatd  follows  LUH,  it  is  to  be  so  read.  Mis  qatd,  eprdti  would 
then  mean,  "washing  the  hands  with  dust  (shall  take  place)"  (cf.  the  use 
of  mis  qat&  in  11.  68 — 72).  This  would  be  a  direction  for  a  ceremony. 
But  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  line,  this  is  impossible.  Besides, 
not  only  does  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  hands  with  dust  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  ritual  texts,  bat  the  very  idea  of  dust  is  opposed  to  this. 
Is-hi.  then  must  be  the  beginning  of  a  verb,  the  rest  of  which  has  been  lost.  Mis 
qatd  is-hi-[. . .]  was  of  coarse  a  parallel  idea  to  imissi  (qatd)  in  the  previous  bine. 
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Straw1),    gypsum,    a    ring,    a  precious  stone,  GAM-GAM- 
plant, 
75.  And  cypress  (shall  be  present)2);  he  shall  wash  his  hands. 

At    the    exorcism,    "The    sun    shines    forth,    I    conquer," 
washing  of  the  hands  (shall  take  place). 

At    the    exorcism,    "When3)    the    witch    has    crossed    the 
river,"  washing  of  the  hands  (shall  take  place). 

At    the    exorcism,    "Because    of   (?)   Ninib  they  call  upon 
Alala  in  the  mountain," 

Put  straw  into  a  "not  narrow?"  vessel; 
80.  Through  its  mouth  call  into  the  wash-bowl 

The  exorcism,  and  then 

Make  a  clay  image  of  a  witch ;  put  a  stone  of  the  mountain 
at  the  top  of  its  heart; 

He  shall  wash  his  hands  above  (it); 

With    the    sap    of   cedar-wood    he    shall    sprinkle    (them) 
three  times. 

85.    At    the    exorcism,    "The    mouth   has    spoken    evil  things," 
washing  of  the  hands  (shall  take  place). 

At    the    exorcism,    "Witch,    sorceress,    in  the  flesh  (and) 
blood  (?)  witchcraft,  sorcery," 

Two    food    preparations,  one  apiece,  for  the  image  of  the 
wizard  and  the  witch; 

A    "medicinal    food-preparation"4)    shalt    thou    make;  call 
into  the  food-preparations; 

At    his    right    side    and    his    left  side  lift  them  up5),  and 
recite  the  exorcism; 
90.  (then)  give  them  to  the  dogs  (literally,  "to  dog  and  bitch"). 

At    the    exorcism,    "Thou    art  a  shadow,"  fill  a  BUR-ZI- 
GAL-SAR-vessel  with  water6). 


*)  Or  -'chaff";  cf.  K.  B.  VI,  I,  437  f.  Cf.  also  Maqlu  V,  57  and  VI, 
31  and  Psalm  1,  4. 

2)  Tallqvist's  translation,  ''he  shall  wash  his  hands  with  tamarisk- 
wood,  etc.",  is  grammatically  possible,  but  hardly  practicable.  It  seems 
better  to  pause  just  after  burasu.  We  must  remember  that  the  language 
of  these  directions  is  as  concise  as  possible;  cf.  11.  68 — 72. 

3)  For  this  meaning  of  undu  cf.  Meissner.-  Suppl.  11a. 
<)  Cf.  H.  W.  B.  374. 

6)  With  this  ceremony  compare  the  Biblical  riCVin  and  HSUrV 
6)  For  the  translation  of  this  line,  cf.  Beitr.  p.  132,  note  5. 
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A  study  of  this  text  reveals  several  interesting  facts.  Wr 
learn  in  the  first  place,  how  a  hptu  was  usually  cited  by  its 
first  w. mis.  We  learn  the  manner  of  making  and  using  images, 
and  the  parts  borne  by  the  priest  and  layman  in  the  services. 
Rut  above  all,  we  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  washing  of 
the  hands.  We  saw  how  the  priest  placed  images  of  a  witch 
in  a  wash-bowl,  and  how  the  sick  man  washed  his  hands  over 
them.  The  idea,  symbolised  by  this  ceremony,  was  that  the 
water,  falling  from  the  hands  of  the  sick  man  on  the  images, 
would  bring  upon  them,  and  therefore  upon  the  images  them- 
selves, the  uncleanline88  and  sin  of  the  sick  man1).  We  can 
now  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  lines3); 

itti  mr  ia  sumriia  u  musdti  ia  qiitiiia  liiiahitma 
ana  nmhhiki  u  laniki  lillikma  anaku  lublut 
rnita  l[i  —  —  — ]-an~ni-ma  i*rta  limhurunm. 

(May  thy  witchcraft)  with  the  water  of  my  body  and  the 
washwater  of  my  hands  be  torn  away 

And    come    upon    thee    and    thy    body8);  but  may  I  live; 

May  it  [free?]  me  from  sin,  take  away  iniquity  from  me4). 
Sin  was  something  material;  with  the  washing  of  the  body  and 
the  hands,  actual  uncleanliness  passed  into  the  water;  this  was 
now,  ritually  as  well  as  physically,  impure.  The  evil  spirits 
had  entered  it6).  And  as  the  water  dripped  upon  the  images, 
the  evil  spirits  passed  into  them,  and  so  into  the  witch  itself. 
She  had  now  to  suffer  the  same  evil  that  she  had  caused 
the  sick  man. 


')  Cf.  Dent.  21,  6.  Here  the  washing  of  the  bands  indicates  freedom 
from  sin. 

')  Maqlu  VII,  77—79. 

s)  Literally,  -'thy  form'. 

4)  Here  "life"  and  '"freedom  from  sin"  are  synonymous. 

6)  For  farther  examples  of  the  removal  of  sin  in  a  material  sense, 
cf.:  irfi  me  sa  zumrika  it  musdti  sa  qdtdka  lissafcitma  irsitim  limhur  AN- 
gamlum  aranka  mdmitka,  "with  the  water  of  thy  body,  and  the  wash-water 
of  thy  hands,  may  the  vessel  (?)  of  thy  sin  and  thy  evil  (mamitu'.)  be  torn 
away  and  taken  up  by  the  earth"  (Surpu  VIH,  72 — 73).  Cf.  also  itti  issuri 
same  Id  taparras,  "'with  the  bird  of  heaven,  mayest  thou  (labartu)  fly  away" 
(IV  R.  56,  I,  8).  With  this  passage  cf.  IV  R.  4  Col.  m  (Cun.  Texts  XVII, 
22),  1—2  and  Leviticus  14,  4—7. 
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The  water  loaded  with  evil  spirits  was  unclean.  Whoever 
touched  it  also  became  unclean;  the  evil  spirits  passed  into  him. 
Consequently  it  had  to  be  put  out  of  harm's  way.  Sometimes 
it  was  poured  into  the  street1),  symbolizing  thereby  that  the 
evil  spirits  may  also  be  poured  out.  But  it  was  usually  carried 
to  a  "clean  place,"  an  asm  ellu2),  "clean"  being  here  used 
euphemistically.  Here  there  was  no  danger  of  coming  in  contact 
with  evil  spirits.  As  the  result  of  the  ceremony  of  washing 
the  hands,,  came  the  idea  that  unwashed  hands  denoted  ritual 
uncleanliness3). 

Often  ceremonies  were  held  on  the  bank  of  a  river4). 
The  chief  reason  for  this  must  have  been  that  the  running 
waters  might  carry  away  the  uncleanliness,  that  fell  off  the 
sick  man.  There  was  no  danger  of  their  becoming  impure, 
since  they  were  part  of  the  apsu.  And  besides,  the  evil  spirits, 
once  in  the  water,  were  partly  in  their  element.  In  the  water 
of  the  apsu  they  could  not  stay;  that  was  their  great  enemy. 
But  it  hurried  them  on  to  the  tiamat,  and  there  they  were  at 
home;  the  sick  man  was  released  from  their  torments;  was 
again  clean,  pure,  and  free  from  sin. 

In  time  the  functions  of  water  were  transferred  to  other 
liquids.  This  was  no  doubt  due  in  part,  to  similarities  in  use, 
and  in  part  to  the  association  with  water  in  the  ceremonies 
themselves.  Chief  among  these  liquids  was  oil.  The  anointing 
of  the  body  with  oil  is,  for  the  Oriental,  as  necessary  as  wash- 
ing with  water.  Consequently  a  semi-religious  significance  was 
attached  to  this  act  also;  it  too  was  considered  able  to  expel 
evil    spirits.     Thus    we  read  of  the  oil  of  life5),  along  with  the 

»)  IV  R.  16  No.  2  (Can.  Texts  XVII,.  31)  rev.  50—58;  13  No.  3 
(Ibid.  1),  50/51. 

*)  gurpu  V/VI  164/165;  IV  R.  No.  2  rev.  1;  Leviticus  4.  12.  For 
the  euphemistic  use  of  asru  ellu  and  "11~I2  D!pQ>  °f-  Haupt;  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  1900,  pp.  55 — 81. 

8)  Cf.  IV.  R.  26  No.  5  (Cun.  Texts  XVII,  4)  and  Surpu  III,  44. 

*)  Beitr.  XXXI— XXXVII  St.  L  35— II,  9;  IV  R.  55  No.  2  obv.  17; 
60  obv.  15;  25  Col.  II,  31;  K.  174  (Harpers  Letters  53)  obv.  11  ff.  Cf.  Le- 
viticus 14,  50.  No  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  holy  water  which  was  used 
in  the  ceremonies,  could  be  taken  from  the  river,  was  another  reason  for 
the  services  being  held  on  its  bank.  Probably  too,  because  of  its  proxi- 
mity   to    the    holy    water,    the  river  bank  was  a  sacred  place.     Cf.  below. 

5l  Cf.  above  p.  35. 
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water    of   life.     This  act  of  anointing  was  called  pai&iu,  while 
the  term  paM&u  became  synonymous  with  aSipn ').  Thus  we  read3) : 
iomnu  cllu  tomnu  eb-bu  tomnn  nam-ru 
tomnu  tnul-li'lu  to  Hani  I'1- 
tomnu  mu-pa-ai-ii-ih  «*r  bu-a-na  to  a-tne-lu-ti 
iaman  Hpti  to  #  E-a  toman  Sipti  to  >l  Marduk 
36.  u-tia-hi-id-ka  toman  tap-to-ufy-ti 

to  •*  E-a  id-di-nu  a-na  pa~a$-iuj~a-ti 
ap-to-ui-ka  toman  balati 

ad-di'ka  Sipat  «  E-a  M  Eridu  fl  Nin-[ ] 

at-ru-ud  a-sak-ku  ah-ha-zu 

40.  [ — ]  to~ru-ub-bu-u  to  zumri-ka 

u-tot-bi  qu-lu  ku~ru  ni-is-sa-tu  to  pag-ri-hi 
u-pa-a£-&i-ih  bu-a(?)-ni  (?)  mi-na-ti-ka  Id  (abate  P1 
ina  qi-biP)  E-a  ina  sipat  «'  Marduk 

45.  ina  ri-kis  ra-ba-bu  •'  [ ]-/a4) 

ina    (?)    qdtd   II  pa-ai-ha-a-ti  to  »'  Nin-[  — ]-ga*) 

U  Nina-ha-kud-<lu  bd  (-iff)  [ ]*) 

puldnu   mar  puldnu  tob-ht-ma  U  E-a  Sipat  [— ]*) 

[ ]  su-ut   Eridu(-du)   h-pa-a$-$i-&u  SU-K1*)  (?) 

[ ]• 

Pure  oil,  clean  oil,  bright  oil, 

Oil  that  brings  abundance6)  to  the  gods, 

Oil  that  eases  the  sinews  of  men, 

Oil  of  the  exorcism  of  Ea,  oil  of  the  exorcism  of  Marduk, 

35.  I  have  made  thee  trickle")  with  the  oil  of  easing, 
Which  Ea  has  given  for  easing; 
I  have  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  life; 


*)  Cf.  above,  pp.  24  and  25,  note  7. 

*)  Maqlu  VII,  31 — 48.  The  parts  there  missing  are  supplied  by 
Weissbach:  B.  A.  IV,  160—161. 

3)  The     determinative,  «7,  is  here  omitted,  probably  by  mistake. 

*)  Weissbach  offers  the  following  suggestions  for  the  conclusion  of 
lines  45—48:  (45)  il  Gu-la  (?),  (46)  il  NIN-MN-BAD-GA  (?),  cf.  Brun. 
11084,  (47)  a-gub-bi  (?),  cf.  TV  R.  28  *  No.  3  (48)  Eridu  (-du). 

*)  Zumru  (?). 

•)  II,  I  from  n^l  Or  shall  we  consider  mu-lil-U  written  for  mul-UUli 
from  tOtf?     But  cf.  -|j-n  (a  synonym  of  «^)  in  1.  35. 

"0  Literally,  •'!  have  made  thee  abundant'*. 
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I    have    pronounced    the    exorcism    of  Ea,  the  lord  of 

Eridu,  NIN-[ ] 

I  have  expelled  the  asakku,  the  ahhazu, 
40.  The  trembling  of  thy  body; 

I  have  driven  out  the  cry  of  pain  and  anguish    of  thy 

body, 
I  have  eased  the  sinews  of  thy  afflicted  limbs; 
By  command  of  Ea,  king  of  the  deep, 
By  the  spell  of  Ea,  the  conjuration  of  Marduk, 

45.  By  the  binding  of  the of  [Gu  (?)]  -la, 

By  the  two  easing1)  hands  of  Nin-[ —  —  — ] 

Of  Ninahakuddu,  the  mistr(ess)  of  the  [holy-water-bowl] 
N.    N.  the  son   of  N.  N.  is  restored  to  life 2)  (?),    Ea, 

exorcism  [ —  —  —  — ] 
[ —  ]  of  Eridu  may  ease  the  body  (?)  [ 1. 

Many  kinds  of  oil  were  used  in  the  ceremonies.  In 
addition  to  that  mentioned  above,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  olive  or  palm  oil3),  no  doubt  of  a  fine  quality,  we 
read  of  samnu  tabu,  "good  oil"4),  Saman  reMi*)  and  nigulu6), 
"finest  oil",  Saman  *?  erini6),  "oil  of  the  cedar-tree",  Saman  if 
Surminu1),  "oil  of  the  §urminu-tree" ,  §aman  §ade8)  (?)  "mountain  (?) 
oil",  §aman  pari9),  "pot  oil",  samnu  halsu10)  and  saman  NI-LID11). 
These  were  used  principally  for  anointing,   either  the  priest12) 


')  According  to  its  form  pashdti  must  be  an  adjective  in  the  femi- 
nine plural;  cf.  1.  46.  But  how  else  translate  it  here?  "Which  Ea  has 
given  for  the  easing  (hands)"? 

*)  Permansive  III,  I  of  basu  (?).  Literally,  "is  caused  to  exist". 

8)  Notice  the  ideogram  for  samnu,  ^7"^:T=^yy~  (samnu)  -f-  £:T  (isu). 

*)  IV  R.  26,  Col.  Ill,  39;  28  No.  3,  3b;  60  obv.  25;  Beitr  XL— XLI 
St.  I,  18;  LII  6.    Zimmern  compares  it  to  2113  |DC' 

»)  Asarhad.  VI,  40. 

«)  Beitr.  XXXI— XXXVII  St.  I,  5;  II  R.  58  No.  6,  71,  73;  K.  7845 
(Cat.  878);  Rm.  2,  160  (Cat  1653). 

')  B.  M.  S.  XII  (IV  R.  57)  15  a,  33  b;  XXX,  26;  cf.  A.  B.  M.  p.  88 f. 

")  =NI-KUR-RA.  Beitr.  XLI— XLII  St.  I,  17. 

s)  Ibid.  18  (cf.  note);  IV  R  58  Col.  Ill,  27;  N.  E.  XII  Col.  I,  16;  K.  4075 
(Cat.  592). 

10)  Purified  (?)  oil;  cf.  IV  R.  60  obv.  25. 

n)  VI  R.  28  No.  3,  3. 

>2)  IV  R.  57  (B.  M.  S.)  rev.  33. 
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or  layman1),  or  else  the  idol2),  the  house3),  or  whatever  was 
to  be  purified.  Sometimes  more  than  one  kind  of  oil  was  used, 
and  sometimes  they  were  used  in  connection  with  other  objects4). 


«)  Beitr.  XXVI  Col.  I  23—26. 

*>  Ibid.  Lll  6. 

•)  Ibid.  XLI— XLII  St.  I,  17—18. 

*)  For  the  use  of  sap  of  the  cedar-tree  cf.  above  p.  37.  Zinimern 
holds  that  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  could  also  be  used  for  puri- 
fication. He  bases  this  theory  upon  the  single  passage,  Beitr.  XXVI 
Col.  III.  20.  This  passage  is  however  fragmentary  and  a  great 
deal  most  be  supplied  to  support  Zimmern's  reading.  Besides 
when  we  observe  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  use  of  blood 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  rituals,  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  tliis  custom 
was  practiced  by  the  Babylonians  also,  we  must  naturally  regard  it  as 
common  to  all  Semitic  p»Hiples.  But  then  we  would  expect  great  significance 
to  have  been  attached  to  it  in  Babylon  as  well  as  in  Israel  and  Arabia. 
Hut  instead,  in  only  this  one,  very  doubtful  passage  and  in  Cun.  Texts 
XVII.  5,  49/50  and  6,  12/13  is  reference  made  to  it!  The  sign,  BE,  which 
Zimmern  reads  ddmu,  may  also  be  read  pagru,  and  the  passage  interpreted, 
"with  the  body  of  this  lamb  [touch?]  the  door-posts,  etc."  (For  the  cere- 
mony of  touching  cf.  p.  66  ft*.).  This  translation  too  is  very  far-fetched,  yet 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Babylonian  ritual  than  Zimmern's.  In  fact, 
Zimmern's  translation  is  directly  opposed  to  the  entire  ritual.  (Cf.  Relig. 
Sem.  33  f.). 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  great  difference  between  the 
Babylonian  and  Hebrew  sacrifices  lay  just  in  this  use  of  blood  in  the  latter, 
and  its  non-use  in  the  former.  Iu'this  respect  the  Hebrew  ritual  was,  of 
course,  closely  related  to  the  Arabic,  before  Islam.  Startling  resemblances 
however  between  the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  systems  of  atonement  must 
have  already  presented  themselves  to  the  reader.  In  fact  the  two  systems 
were  in  their  basic  principles  the  same.  The  idea  of  direct  atonement  for 
ritual  sin  did  not  exist  in  Israel  long  before  the  exile.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  Israelites  became  aquainted  with  it  during  the  exile, 
and  that  their  whole  system  is  based  upon  the  Babylonian.  The 
grafted  it  however  upon  their  ancient  system  of  sacrifice,  which 
was  in  many  respects,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  blood,  totally  different  from  the  Babylonian.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
Hebrew  atonement  ritual  so  much  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  use 
of  blood.    It  is  the  authors  intention  to  develope  this  subject  in  a  later  work. 

While  differing  from  Zimmern  in  this  matter,  I  may  also  remark 
that  he  has  apparently  attached  far  too  great  significance  to  the  ceremony 
of  "whispering''  (luhhusu)  (cf.  Beitr.  Einl.  92 — 3,  LVI  rev.  4,  note,  and 
KAT 8  604).  This  ceremony  is  mentioned  but  four  times  in  all  the 
religious  texts  so  far  published,  two  of  which  (IV  R.  21  No.  1  (B)  add., 
and  Beitr.  XXXViU,  12)   are    very   fragmentary.     Little    is    known   of  this 
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ceremony  or  its  significance.  A  siptu  seems  to  have  been  whispered  into 
each  ear  of  the  image  of  a  boll  or  lamb.  More  can  not  be  said.  Since 
the  image  of  a  bull  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  the  ritual  texts,  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  this  ceremony  alone.  However  it  is  so  seldom 
referred  to,  that  but  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  it  in  comparison 
with  other  ceremonies.  Therefore  when  Zimmern  apparently  regards  this 
as  the  usual  method  of  reciting  a  siptu  (KAT 8  604),  he  is  clearly  in  error. 
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